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FORE\>ORD 


A few 5 ears ago (he Utiiversttj of Bombaj 
decided (o .instifate, m (he if. A. curriculum, a 
degree by the->is as aii aUernative to the more 
ordinarj degree by etatnination. The motne of 
this change was to encourage research and to make 
students IhmV for themselves 

TJie Karnitak College has alrcadj been respon- 
sible for much creditable leseircli through the 
medium of its Sanskrit Literarj* Association but this 
essay by Mr. B. B Naik — recently .accepted by the 
University — is the first thesis submitted from the 
College. It IS an attempt to elucidate tfic basic 
political ideis of tlie Ancient Hindus, and though I 
cannot unfortunately claim any personal knowledge 
of (he Sanskrit te\ts cxatnintd, I can recognize 
in it an honest and painstaking attempt to solve a 
difficult problem. 


A. C. Farran 



PREFACE 

While readme for the degree of B K„ I had to 
study the Arfchas'aslira of Kaotilya alocg with my fellow 
students^ hy employing modem critical methods under 
the direction of Prof, V. 6 Bhat, M> A (eanfab). Partly 
owing to the political genma of its author, and partly to 
the modern character of the administrstiTe machinery 
deaonhed therein, my cnriosity in ancient Indian 
Politics leeewed an impetus which impelled me to study 
besides the Arthas'Sstra. some more Banshrit works 
beariQg on the sabject m question, like the MabSbbSrata, 
the Gautama DharmaaGtra, tbe MaDUsmnti etc. Aeoi« 
dently, I picked up somebooka written by oriental scbolars 
on Hmdo polity namely, Prof. Ssrkar’s ' Political Insti 
tntiODS and Theories of the Hindus’, Hr. Banatjee’s 
‘Public Adminietratiou in Ancient India ’ Jayaswal’s 
'Hindu Polity,’ etc, Bnt the conclusions arrived at by 
these scholars in regard to tbe political ideals and tbeo* 
ties of tbe ancient Hindus, which usually hinted at the 
existence of the elements of democracy, somehow 
appeared to be in disagreement with tbe notions, which I 
had formed after reading the books mentiooed above To 
ascertain tbe correctness of my views I began to stndy 
them ( esoecially t‘^e Artbas'istra 1, with great attention 

1 This was T*hUe we were vrorkiDg for tbe ' Studies m the 
ArtbasasCra al Kaut ly* ’ — a publicatioa ol the Sanskiu 
laterary Association, Kamatak College Dhatirar, in the 
year 1829 
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bnt to my surprise and aatisfactioo the ideae v^bieb I 
origmally be15 eoDceroiog aooiBDt Hiodn Politics 
appeared to be both soQod aod correct. Tbe preseot 
essay la a modest attempt at tbeir sj atematie expresaioo. 

la order to eqoipmyeelf with oeeeesary koowledgs 
for the pttrpose I stodiad some works oa modero 
Fobtios, each aa“Tbe Natare of tbe State" b<' Willooghby, 
Elements o( Political Scieace ** by Leacock etc and 
also went throQgh tbe Dharmaa^dstra hteratore and tbs 
relevant portioos of the MabdbbSrata I have oot' 
la thisoonaetioQ, adduced aay passages from tbe Eigveda 
ta this essay as. m that partieular age. te la oot 
possible to Sod any developed th eones p Ltba^tata aod 
its orism. 

lo tbe eoQrpB of tryiag to Bod out the basic idoas 
of tbe aecient Htadae about tbe State I came to know 
that they were based oa tbe (ouudatious of Dbarma 
aloae And this to my miad is a fresh contribution to 
onr anderstandiDg of tbe political philosophy of the 
Htodas of bygone days 

In toe following pages I haves eat forth my views 
as follows s— ^ ‘ 

The chief lotentioQ of tbe essay being an ezsmioa 
tion of tbe political ideas of tbe ancient Hisdns m tbe 


II 
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lisbbo! modero palitiieal science I have first of all dealt 
^Tith a few essential theories of the State prevalent id 
the West I have also tried to explain m hnef the 
modern idea of the State Then 1 have proceeded at 
some length to examine the conception of Ancient Hindu 
Eingshtp Uor that was the ooljr loatitution of the State 
with which they were familiar) As a resnlt of its 
critical examination I foood out that the ancient Hindo 
monarchy was based on the secnre foDndations of the 
Bharma — the basic pnoeipla of •he nniverse and not on 
any of the democratic priociples I have aceidently 
established a similarity between the Dbarma and tbe 
idea of the State m Europe 

Tbe latter half of tbe essay I have devoted for the 
eritieal examination of tbe Artbfis'&stra of^ Kan^ lya 
I have selected (or my stndy tbis panicnlar work becanse 
I deem it to be tbe most representative and comperfaensive 
treatise on tbe political ideas of oar forefathers As an 
oatcome of its critioal study Ibave conclnded thatwbas 
was true of tbe Bharmas'astra idea of tbe State was 
equally trne of the idea of the Arcbas'estra and 
this fact showed to me that Eautilya took tbe political 
philosophy of the Dbfrmas'aBtras for granted and treated 
of tbe practical administration of the S‘ate to cope with 
the complex requirements of the Mauryan emprie that 
probably was constitnted of petty antonomoos states 

in 
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Tho whold trend oMbeessft) )s to sbow that tbo 
^Dcieot Indiao political pbilosoph) la not baaed, aa 
Bome BcboUra arc tempted to beliava, on tho prmctploa 
of democracy, but on the wider prioci pie of Dbarma 

Now 1 bave the very ploaaaot doty of teodenng my 
pratefol thanks to Principal A.O.FATran,U A ,tB S> of the 
Karnatak College, Dbarwer, for kmdiy writiog the 
foreword and also for encooragement and Taloablo 8UE> 
RestioQB. I also oiler my smcereat thanka to my tutor 
Prof V» G« Bhat, ii A iCanlah) U.ll.A.5, under whom 
i bad the privilege and pleasure o! workiDB as a post- 
graduate etodeot, for eoostaot advice and paternal 
eDeoaragetaeot. Pot for bte able gQidsDce tt would 
have been practically imposaible for mo to place this 
book before the public. I also take this opportunity of 
acknowlsdgiug my obligations to Priocipal G. B. Jathar, 
M.A ,t E 8 , (or having provided me with ail sorts of (acili 
ties while working for the essay Lastly, my cordial 
thanks are due to all my frieodo, and especially to 
Mr Bancapnr, for having prepared the manuscript for 
the press and also to Mr Y. B Jathar, B A , , the 

obliging proprietor o( tbe Karnatak Printing ^Vorke, 
Dbarwar for the very nice get up of the booklet 


DSARWAR 

14th November 2932 


B. B NAIK 
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IDEALS OF 

ANCIENT HINDU POLITICS 

AND THE 

ARTHAS'ASTRA OF KAUTILYA 

I 

THE THEORIES OF THE STATE AND 
THE INSTITUTION OF MONARCHY 

Tb« Object of the easey—Ot (^oof the Stete end jaiUfieeitoa 
ol its enthotity^The Booal Contrect theory*— Hobbes. Locba 
ssd RoBsteea — Ibe Dcnae theory— Tbe Hutorioel theory— 
hlonerofay, the estliest form o{ the body politia— Hetoie ot 
blonatahy — Alouacchy and Demooraoy eompared— The State 
ai ooseeired to-day 

The eeeay being primarily ao attempt at a study of 
Aocient Hmda Polities m general and the Arthaa'astra 
of Kaotilya in particslart on modera critical lioes. we 
think It necessary to treat in brief at the very outset 
those Ideas of modern political eoie&ce which are essen 
tial lor Ub proper anderstaoding Accordingly the first 
chapter which forms as it were the baokgroucd of the 
thesis has been cxolnsively devoted for the concise pie- 

1 



IDEALS OP ANCIEHT lUNDO POLITICS 


BentatioQ ot (be iclaaB o( weatero poUttoat Ibiokers cod 
cerDiDg the state and its origin. 

Any inquiry in tho field of politioal soieoee, mast be 
based on clear notions as roj;arde the origin of tbe Btate 
and ibe laseifioatioo ot its authority. The question of 
tbe rationality of the anthorlty of the State is intimately 
conneoted with tbe one of its origin " Speculation, *’ 
says Leacock, " as to the beginoing of goTernnsant is not 
naerely a matter of historical curiosity, for it is inti* 
mately connected yrilb tbe more important qnestioe of 
the justifioation of eoTeromeDt*-tbe right of tbe Stats 
,to be. ” 

With tbe dawn ot political conseiousness, man, who 
blindly obeyed authority from sheer (ear of physical or 
supernatural force attempted a rational explanation of 
political power. Crude coocepta as to the origin of the 
State and its authority were followed by more reasonable 
theories wbtcb kept pace with the contemporary political 
experiments To tbe modern analytical eye these 
speonlative theories of tbe past may appear fallacious, 
being In the main the outgrowth of tbe actual political 
conditions of their age * explaining tbe institutions and 
reflecting tbe motw^es and ideals nnderlymg current 
political thought and thus liable to modification with 
tUe changes of time and its political ideals TbeSe 
various theories alihou«h fallacious have exerted great 
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State, which enforced by all oraated mntnal rights and 
duties. " In addition to the formation of the body 
politic, the individaals constitnting it had to reach a 
further agreement among themralTea, according to which 
a government was created and antbority concentrated m 
particnUr hands. 

This IS in enbstanee the theory of Social Contract 
“It IS essentially individualistic, viewing the State as the 
deliberate creation of man, and the antbonty of govern- 
nent as resting nitimately on the consent of the 
governed. “ 

This theory the idea of which is traced even in the 
writings of Plato end Anetotle* attained great pro* 
mmenee daring the eeveoteentb and the eighteenth cen* 
tones, lending itself to divergent loterpretatiene at the 
hande of Hobbes, Locke, and Ronesean Accord ng to 
Hobbes, the State of Nature being one of war, men by 
consent transferred their *Bigbta * irrevocably to » com- 
mon authority vrho was expected to afford them pro' 
tection bnt who formed no party to the contract Locke 
thought tbs Stats ol Natore to be one of ' equality and 
freedom ' bnt nltimatety unaatiefactory and inconvenient 
He therefore said that men were led to abandon their 
Natural State and B&haiit to the restraint of the Civil 
Society. In the contract which they made however, the 


1. See Tozat'e latroduetion to Boasseau'e Social Coniraet 
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role* 'iTsa &Uo & pftrtv &ndt beoce Lseke m&tatiaioe>i tbst 
the contract was aabjeet to dissolosioo the moment the 
monarch failed to attend to bia da^y With Bonssean 
the State of Katore wag one of ideal happiness relm 
qatsh^d only becaase of the growing popalation and 
advanemg civilizattOQ which broaght evils is tbsir tram 
and marred the condition of th>3 *' idyllic JelieUy. *' 
According to the agreement which men formed the 
government was viewed ae a mere instroment to carry 
oQt the orders of the General Will. 

From the above it can be easily seen that these 
philosophera offered their individnal espositions of the 
theory lo order to jnstify tbe political laetitntions which 
each of them affected tbe 6r8t advocating absolute 
Monarch), tbe second npboldiog 'coostitotional or 
limited Monarchy, and tbe third pleading for modern 
Democracy.* 


1 Though the InodamenUl ptio«ipl«3 on which the theory 
is based have been Tioleiitty eiiticised, yet, it shonid be reraem 
bered that the fptrU of tbe theory is aver there to serve as the 
comer stone of any state la any ag« Cf “ Whenever any form 
of govt apart from the merest tyraonyexists, reflection on the 
basis of the state cannot bat lead to this notion that it is based 
On the consent tacit or expressed past or present, of its mem- 
bers' Q D H Cole-~ia hja introdaction to R's Social 
Confroff 
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2 The Theary ot Divine Right. 

Next comes the theory of the divine right of kings 
It sprang up in the period of religious strife between 
the papacy and the new protestant princes and was used 
first as a weapon of defeoee by the latter late it became 
A dslensire weapon of tba monarobists. The theory 
postulates that the institution of the Btate— -snd espe* 
cially that of monarchy la a deliberate divine creation. 
That the king is a trostee of the people directly appointed 
by God as bis representative on earth. Tbis theory 
makes the king responsible to God 

3 The Present Political Theory 

The edifice of the ' Historiosl or the Svolatioasry 
theory ’ which is being advocated by tbe best of modern 
thinkers is erected on tbe solid fonndations of a vast 
amount of research work m the field of Anthropology. 

It views tbe State not ss a deliberate buman creat* 
ion or a divine gilt but as an organism, subject to the 
ordinary laws of nature It has according to this theory, 
gone through a long process of growth or development 
and IS comparable to physical or lotellectual capabilities 
of man It establishes that ‘tbe State is not an lovsu 
tion , it IS a growth/ an erolution the result of a gradual 
process tbrougbosi aK ffae known history of mao and 
receding into tbe remote mod unknown past*. ’* Tbe 


1, Leaoook *-E2eiiieDts of Political Science 
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theory bolds the icetitotion of Patriarchal fatoily to be 
the pritoary OQit of social organisation According to it 
families comhioed to forma 'gens* or the House’, 
groups of ' bouses ’ formed a tribe and finally a com* 
munity of tribes resolved itself into tbe State** 'Dlti> 
mately tbe family discipline permeated tbe entire 
or) auiaatioo and hence the earliest distmetive political 
institution mamfesied itself everytySere m the form of 
mDoarchy*. 

Hau^ilya beiog tbe foremost exponeot of tbe anoiect 
ladisQ etat6*eraft, it i« bat oatoral that bis ideas eon 
eernmg the State eboafd exclasirely binge oo (he 
lostitatioo of oionareby. Before therefore, embarking 
QpoD tbe disensstoQ of the sobieet proper it is essential 
for us to clarify oar Ideas about moonrchy so as to 
employ them in onr esamioatioo of tbe Artbaa'Sstra. 

In this form of gOTernmeat id theory at least, aUa 
ihority te concentrated in a eiogle mdtvtdual ^vbo is 
called the king He is tbematn>8priDg or repository of 
tbe executtro jndicul, and legislative powers, and con 
seauentl} tbe adminlstradve officials of the state are 
expected to carry out his behests As a corollary to 

I For a detailed deecrlptioQ ot Che ctoIqIioq al the State 
from the famity, i«e Wiieoa's TAe Sfafe'CAapfir I 

S It ti shnnfleant to sotftintUs oonoeotlon that ArUtotle 
o**l long anllelpaie .1 or rather oatlioed tbit theory of 
fcrolotjoa'iahli Po}i(let, 


7 
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tbia bis iDdefeasibte sovereignty follows tbe theory of 
his overlordship with referenee to that particular tract 
ot oonntry over which > e exercises fais sway InmoDarcby 
men retain their poasessioos for themselves only daring 
tbe pleasure of tbe king. TJodar this form of govern* 
men!, tbe State is completely identified with tbe rnler 
and hence all its activities tend *o converge to tbe 
single end of promoting bis own material prosperity. 
Furthermore, tbe will of tbe monarch reigns supreme 
over tbe will o( the people, and lastly what is called 
Civil liberty' exists i( at all only lo a very restricted 
sense It may only be said to exist in so far as tbe 
individual secures protection against bis fellow^sabjects. 
In other words, tbe inatitotioo of rsonarcby practically 
recognises no rights of Citizenship 

Tbe division of responsibility in monarchy and 
democracy can well be illlostrated by taking the figure 
of an Isosceles triangle At the base we find tbe 
responsibility ot the ezeentive at its highest whereas as 
we proceed from tbe base towards the apex tbe respon 
Bibility gradnally diminisbes till at the vertex we find it 
at its mmimam 8o qniteonliketfae democratic state tbe 
monarchical state U nos responsible to tbe mass of tbe 
people Another point of diatmction between the two 
is about tbe ultimate location o( sovereignty Whereas 
in monarchy tbe king is tbe final anthonty over the 
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probIsQ35 o! fcbe SUte in Qetooctaoy it ]s the ^eaerai 
will ol the people alone Emally, whereas m Semocracy 
the government or the administrative macbmery derives 
its aatbcrity from the General will in monarchy it 
derives its authority from the king alone. 

Belore closing this ohapter we are going to state m 
briel the evelntion ot the modern idea of the State as we 
want to ntilise it later on for comparing it with Us Hindn 
conception. 

Firstly, the State is viewed tO'day as a pore secsiar 
organisation as distinguished from the Church or tbe 
religious iDsiitufiOD * Tbe State wbife not cC)D8idsred 
89 immoral is now bold to be esseoiisliy con moral 
and its activities and interests viewed as wholly mdepen 
dent of those matters that particularly pertain to the 
spiritual life of mau\” 

This idea of tbe State has evolved from tbetbeologi 
cal to the metaphysical and thence to the positive stage 
In tbg theological stage tbe iostitotioQ of tbe State and 
everything pertaining to it — tbe law and its admmistra* 
tor — were regarded to have been invested with a halo of 
divinity Beligions and civic matters were almost iden 
tified. This was tbe universal attitude of tbs earliest 
human society towards the State «£speeia!ly it persist 
ed long among tbe nations of the East 

1. WUlovgbby The ITatnre of the Stale — P 338 
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Iq the next or the metaphysical stags not God but 
Nature was poatnlated to be the proximate cause ot the 
State and its laws. The divine element however, was 
relegated rather to a subordinate position as God was 
recognised to he bat Indirectly related to the creation of 
the body politic The Bomane, who incorporated the 
idea of a rational universal law of Nature* elaborated by 
the Stole philosophers, tbonghf all human laws eon* 
formed to it and not to the Divine Law 

With the disappearance of the groundless ideas of 
Divine and Natural laws the conception of tbs State as 
a positive and secular institution came into vogusi 

Secondly, the modern State is characterised as a 
tboroQgh Sovengn Body — entirely independent both 
externally and internally. With the elimination of tba 
ideas of Divine and Natural Laws the State whose will 
was so long presumed to have bees fettered by either of 
them naturally realised its niiboanded will in the 
exercise of unqualified sntbonty, — though it continnes 
to this day tbe delimitation of its power for prsotical 
purposes The factors which have coutnbated to the 
development of this idea are tbe study of Boman Law, 
tbe inflnence of tbe Christian Cbnrcb the feudal idea of 
allegAanee the rise >of powerfnl monarch es, and tbe 
enunciation of new cbeones m politics 

1. Tide WlUonghby — The Nature of tbs State— PP 98 99. 
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Finally there comeS the attribote ol vrbat 19 calleiS 
the ‘PereoDaUty’^ q{ the State which la said to be the 
most distiogQiabiog featora of tha conception of the 
modern State. This idea having a moat recent origin as 
it 19 too abstract, has practically no history behind it. 

To coaelade then, the modern State la regarded as 
a eecnlar poaitwa body abaolntely independent both of 
its citizens and the co ordinate states, being endowed 
with a Fereonality of ita own which conaiata m the unity 
of poiitioal porpose of ita citizens 

i Cf '*•••. .. PsrsooalUy IS not ideatioai mtb physieal 
udividnality Pecionahty slgBifies the capacity for united, 
eoatiaaoas, teasoucg TOblloa'* /sUmti'-.ipiotedby Wlliongbby 
InTbeZTarate oi tbe State— P 135 . 


11 
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The King na emhodiment of organhed rule to the ancient 
Hindas— Theories oi Kingship— The State neither an Invention 
nor a human creation but an oatcont'i of the Dmne t ill— The 
Divinitj oi the Kin^— The dntlee and responsibilities oi the King 
— Limitat ons on regal aotboritT — (I) Dbarma the Cotmlo 
the concept as oldas the Bigveda— idenlitT oi ]&harma 
and the idea oi the State m Enropo (3), The Instinct oisell* 
preservation The poeitionof the Ring in ancient Indu— The 
Patriarchal Ideal 

Bigbt from the Ve^ic timea the acoeot Hindae seam 
to have realised the eoormoos importance of organised 
rale embodied 10 a Kiag« They appear to have thought 
that tbs disciplined hfff of society was entirely dae to its 
existence. Tba Aitareya BtSbroana tells ns that in the 
battle between tbe Devas and the Asaras tba former 
were defeated, and this defeat, in the opinion of the 
Dsvas, was solely doe to tbe (act that they lacked in a 
King and forth with they elected one from among 
themselves*. 

1 ^isgtT ijg' ctf^rrarsgrr 

sfsiJin ^isjq^^iisicnrr % ^fct 

1 - 14 . 

IS 
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“ If tbe King ”, M&nu nbaervea, ” were not to wield 
the rod of chestisemeDt with great vigilance over those 
deserving to be cbastiaed, the strong wonid kill tbe 
weak [like the fish m water ^ ^ 

I 5r^ I ]'. The 

Mahabbarata which holds that it 13 irreligious ( lit. not 
ID accord with the Vedaatto inhabit a Kiogless coQntry^ 
denoonces tbe aoarcbtoat form of governmeot prestim 
ably because of tbe cbaotio condition prevailing therein’, 
eayiog *'I^otbiDg la more conducive to am then a king 
dom witbont a roler Almost in tbe vein of Mann 
Kantilya also while etopbasieing the paraiooDDt necessity 
of having a King, remarks *— BlSvila'l i| 

257^r<T I U. “When Danda 

18 not exercised it gives rue to tbe Ijogic of tbe fish 
(i.e anarchy) In tbe absence of a King wielding tbe 
rod of chastisement tbe strong devours tbe weak.” 

Tbe king ”, says Kdmandaka ” is as important a prop 
of creatures as tbe ram itself, nay perhaps more since 
one can survive tbe failnro of rams bnt not the absence 

4 Vil 20 

2 viTO5i%3 ^ \ S'anti. LXVI. 5. 

S. ef. Veraes 13-15ib.d, sad alsa 10-19 Ibid. I/XVII. 

4 *1 r? tryqiNHciwmr f%r!K^r5r^ 1 S'anti Lxvi,7. 

N. Artfaas'astra P 9 
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ol tbe King * Bhasft echoes the same idea when be 
compares the helpless plight of a kiogiess people to that 
o( s herd of cattle that has lost the berdsmaD * 

As to the origm of Eingship it was popnUrly traced 
from God This theory of tbe Divme origin of Eingsbip 
which was first hinted at to the Bigveda* and also in 
the dogmatic assertions of tbe Brahmanas,* was elabora* 
ted and placed on comparatively sonnder fonndations by 
Manu and tbe MabSbhSrata Tbe theory detailed in 
Maou substantially coiocides with the ooe Chat we find 
io the MabAbh&rata hot oevertbeless there ta a slight 
distinction between the two which we shell note 
later on 

1 ^ i 

JT a tpaVl Nltisara ch.I 13 

2 qrir 1^ i 

I?# r| qii^> ji5if ii u 

PratimS Act HI, 

3 “The epoQse ol Fonihiuta gave oblatioos to yon, oh 
India— Yarona Tnth homage Then unto hez ye give Ulng 
Trasadasyn the demv-god, the slayer ol the loenten ' ~— 

5TO inrfi ti 

lY 42 9 

1 As as to why a Ba^anya shoots, he the Bsjanya, is mam 
lastly of Pra]4patL hence while being one he rnles OTet many 
— ‘ Satapatha Brahmana * 1, 5, 14 And also CJ Yajaeanera 
Samhita X 4 2 2, 5 S 



THE COnCEPTtON OF UWBtl KO’^WCHY 


£<et ns firstly take up tbo theory of \[Aon> He 
Bays — “ Whea this Kiogless world dispersed to terror 
10 a)l qaarters, tbe Lord created tbe Ejng for its protoo 
tioQ, a beioB who was composed of the immutahle frnct* 
lODB of lodra, the Wind god Yama the Son god the 
Yire god, Varonai tho Moon god sod the Xiord of 
^Vealth.' " These eonstitnent dlvioe ‘Parts* ( Jfa<ra^) of 
the kmg were lotorpieted as the symbols of hi* vsnons 
faaatioQS appropriate to different eorironixieats* '' Tbs 
theory, it will be observed, eoneeires ‘The State of 
Hatoie' as one of coofosioo and anarchy qaite In tho 
Hobbesian spirit’, and attribntes tbe crostioo of tbe 
Diooareh to tbe will of God Tbos Mann appears to 
have tbongbb that King's tnie rested finally not upon an 
agreement bnt npoo the divine ordloatlOQ^ 

A somewhat simitar theory is elaborately and 
fanctfolly exponaded lo tba Mahabbarata. Jq Chapter 
58 of the B'^ntiparvan King Yadhisbtira la mtrodneed 
as asking Bhts'ma two qnestioos— one abont the origin 
of the title of Bdjan and tbe other aboattho justification 

1. i 

01^ ?I3IR*r55Ra<5 » 

5n^at » vn s 4 

2 Cf Mann IS 303-311 and also 8 anti LSVH 4C 47 

3 See page 4 Cbapter 1 (ofthtsesMy) 
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ol the Buperiority aod mastary of ooe mao subject to 
the ordinary laws ol natara orer hia fellon- beings 
equally intelligent, efficient, and strong m body and 
mind The answer to these queries obvionsly leads 
Bbls'ma to reconnt a story about the creation of tbe 
Sing and the basis of faia antbority. He begins bis 
diseoarsa by observing " (Originally) there was nsitber 
Sovereignty nor Sovereign, neither coercion nor coercive 
authority, and people need to govern thecoBelvaa by 
means of Dbarma< the Sacred Law Bat this state 
could not long endure. In a short time, we are told 
Booiety lell a victim to tbe ravaging vices of passion, 
greed, eelf-'iQdalgeoce and anger*, and its oorraption 
entailed tbe effacemeat of tbe Vedas and defilement of 
Bigbteonsneas or Dbarma*. (Tbe above description of 
the gradual eormption of tbe idyltio pre statal condition 
aa given by Bbls'ma, it sbonld be noted in passing is 
very similar to tbe idea of Bonssaan abont the ^tate of 
Katnre *) Frightened at this state of affairs the gods 

asii «nr} m ii iv ii 

S'anti LXVIIL 

3 Ibid VeiBei 19-^0 

3 ^ JRI^ 5 I 

siram fTsi'nl ^RTtronrir^ ii n ‘^la. 

4. See Chap 1 F, 4 (oltbueaeay) 
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TBE COnCCPTlOn OF niNOD HOMABCDY 

soogbt tbo piotecbioD ot tho Iioid Brabnsu v7ho croatod 
lor (belt a&be an exbaaattTo tre&tiao on Dandantti 
'nhich de&U with tbo fourfold ends of hfa Tirtno wealth 
desire aod salratlon^ Tboo iboY approached tbe Lord 
Visbnn and begged of bim to eoloot a person who would 
deserve the highest poaUlon among mortals Tberenpon 
bjr tbo power of hia wiU bo ereated Virsjss ( } 

oat of bla own lattre- §rl^ * ** 

Tbia is in aabstanoe tbo tbeor; of the ongm of tbe 
8tate aa presented in the MahSbbarata. It ie stightly 
different from Mann io that it pietnr&s tbo State of 
Hatnre aa being ominolfv of an tdyllie condition Both 
of them prefeotiy agree in aaeribiog tbe ereation of the 
State or the btog to Qod for eeenring common weal. To 
put It in modern terminology these tbeorista view tbe 
State neither aa a volnniary oiganieation of men nor aa 
an organism evolved oot of boman instinct and reseon 
but as a thing imposed upon manbind lor its general 
good by some external Agonoy superior to man It 
IS ” to pat 10 tbe words of tbe Earopeas monarchists of 
the bltddle Ages tbe lostrament of a divine purpose * 

a n ^1% n 
?Rr f^^Jrrar *m ^ » 

qig ^ntavt ti H itid 

2 Ibla^ 96 
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IDEALS OF ANCIENT BINDD POLITICS 

Thera was aaother theory current in those times 
according to which the mstitction o( Kingship owed its 
origin partly to human imtiatire* This view has been 
mentioned in the hlababbarata and also in the Artfaa. 
s'astra ot Kantilya which we ehalt note later on. The 
(oUowing IS the gist o( the theory : — 

Being disgusted with .the state ot contusion and 
snspense wherein Itbe the hsb m water the strong 
assailed the weak, people arrired at a motnal under* 
standing (Samavd) between tbesselres. ( STEntTT: »i'»ii 
^ 1 triSRsSl tltriT 

condition proved nnsatistactory and hence all ot them 
together, approached the Grand'tatber 
said nnto him "We are pensbiog, oh Lord, for want ot a 
king Appoints kin^overns We shall worship him 
and bfl sball protect ns [er^rsT?^ 

I 4 <^11 31^ JimqRS^ Ij * The Great God 

specified Mann as then king whom they greeted with 
lond cheers. Mann on bis part was* relnctant to assume 
tbs reins of government since be said that to rule over 
mortals ot trandolept character was indeed the most 


1, S'antipsrvan I^YI~17-18, 
3. Ibid, 20-21 
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THE COHCEPTION OF HIKDB HONABHY 


difficalt task. Bub the people pcevailed upon him to 
become their king by promiamg to offer a fired share of 
then income^ 

The theory la equally faocifnl like the one mea< 
tioued above Id its attempt to found tbe State purely 
OQ bumau efforts it inevitably falls bacK upon God as if 
thmking mth tbe cbaractensbo of tbe Hindu mmd that 
any undertaking would be aaceeseful only when scppor- 
ted and aanetified by the Dmoe will. In attributing to 
Brahman the appointment of Mano as the king of meo, 
the theory, though lodirectly, investe Kingship witba 
halo of divinity 

Tbe Divinity and coosequeot unbounded prowess 
of the king is extoHed to aoeqmvooal terms both la the 
Manu Samhita and tbe hfabsbbarata. 

'‘Because the king le oreated out of tbe parts of 
the guardians of the world ’ , ( L>t the Lords of gods ), 
Says Mann, “ be excels all tbe creatures in lustre or 
greatness • ’ Again, according to Mann, lo view of bis 
irresistable power and divine apleadonr, tbe king sbonld 

« Ibid, 33*24, 

a. VII. 5, and also C/ I 

^r^sftrrrm^ HRa « lsvih 135, 
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IDEALS OF ANCIENT HINDU POLITICS 


not be molested ' Even ait infant monarcb ehonld never 
be defied simply on tbs score of bis being a mortal for, 
(slthsogh a child) be is verily a migbty divinity confined 
to a human frame^ The ordinary lire bnrna a single 
person who may happen to tonoh it nnawares, ivhereas 
tbe fire of royal wrath conanmes not only the offender 
bat bia family property and hoards of wealth ’* One 
desirons of prosperity*, observes tbe UababbSrats 
shontd honour the king as if he were Indra for tradition 
says that m paying boaiage to tbe king one worships 
Indra biissell* ’• further asserts that gods and tbe 
Lards of men are of e<)aal status*. Tbs conception of 
king's divinity riacbes its cnlmination when the 
MabSbhSrata completely identifies tbe rnler with God 
Visbnn saying ‘ then the divine Visbna entered tbe 
person of the king(t e Pritbn la this case )and tbence 
forward tbe Lords of men are worshipped like gods* ”, 

1 C/ The powers lb»t be are ordetned ot Cod Whoso- 
ever therefore res steth the power lesistetb the oidmanoe of 
Cod ' Si Paul — Qooedby Oaonhtg— foldioal Theories — 
Aao en and tied eral Page 17b 

3 Illsnn yil 8 9 and 0/ also S anti L:CVII, SU 40 & 50 

» snuri in? sTPirma f 

i;<il'5RTiir ii 

6 aoti LSVI 4 . 

4 Santi LXVII 1&3 

5 Ibid i;xvra 186 
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TBC CONCEPTION OP BINDO KONABCHT 


Bub this un gue poaitioo of the Eiog iQ the (and 
V7a8 counte'pQised fay the heavy rospoDsifaility that fell 
on hia aboutdera. He was tbonght to be responsible for 
any aocial eviL ^'Wben a Eing errs", remarks Bbia^ma. 
*'a great calamity befalls the state with the result that 
irreligiQua elemeata epring forth eauaing oonfnsiou of the 
castes ^ ^Eatnre itself, we are fottber told, revolts against 
such a ruler.’ Tbe MababfaSrata looks upon the Emg 
as the master^atofaiteci of the destinies of men. “Wbeu 
a SovereigQ eoamiits a blunder the whole world itself is 
sbupifted, (for) he alone is the beaefaotor or tbe destroyer 
cl all beings.’ Nay, he Is cbe father of clrenmstances, 
of time. "AU the four ages o! Erita, Treta, DwSpara 
and Halt ”.* observes tbe Mabibbarata, “ derive tbeir 
existence from tbe king and besce tbe king bimself is 


swrTw i 

> S'asli. ISL. 36 

2. C/ S’aoU LSL 8 »87 SS. 

3‘ BN NNi Nrai srai^ i 

S'anti LSLX 6-9. 
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IDACLS OP AHCIENT HINDU POUTICS 

called an age ^ A king again ife is asserted who fails to 
diacbarge bis duties partakes of sin committed by the 
people ' That ruler, says tba epic who even having 
received one sixth of the ineome ( of tbe subjects ) does 
not protest them shares one fourth of their sin ** 
Dangerous is the abuee of Danda the law of pnnis 
hment Oanda if nsed in all wisdom " Mann remarks* 
' pleases tbe people and if wielded indiserimmately 
brings about an all round deatmction Or tbe all 
powerful sceptre might even annibilate the monareb 
swerving from tbe path of his duty * Bbla'ma having 
ascribed tbe birth of tbe four ages to the proper or 
improper application of Dandaolti * observes A king 
who creates tbe Kali or tbe Iron age (thus) committing 
the foulest sort of sin becomes bd eternal resident of 
Hell a wretch smkiug m tbe sins of bis subjects He 

1 f H ^31 51'^^ I 

S-a&tt Ibia, 6 & also 
C/ Mann IX 302 and S anti TiXTX 25< 

2 C/ B anti XSY B1 16 and also Ibid, LXXV 8 

3 H ^ ^55|inrr JliTf * 

srififTia u 

Mann TH. 19 

4 Ibd Vn 28 

5 Shanti IiXIX SI 94 

siWcI II 
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TBE COMCCPTION OF HINDU KOMABCHY 

was also coDSidered to bo ecoaomically responsible. 
This lespODsibilit]? appears to have been more tangible 
and direct than the social reapoaaibiht;. For instance, 
the Dharmaa'astras enjamed npon the king in anmistak- 
>able terms to make good the economic loss saSered by 
any of his subjects on aocoont of bis negligence or 
carelessness in the proper discharge of bis duties. •Thus 
Gautama says, " A King having recovered a property 
stolen by thieves ehatl oanse it to be received by its 
legitimate owner, ( and lo the event of bis failure to 
findlog it ont ), be shall compensate tbe loss by paying 
out el his own coffers". 1 

His main duty was to ensure tbe safety of bis 
subjects. Very great stress was laid on this dnty of 
' protection. In the conrse of his long disoonrso Bbla'ma 
in the Mababhdrata points out to bie royal interlocutor 
that in the opinion of tbe great political thinkers of yore 
Protection ' was tbe cream or essence of regal duties 
Ho bimself empbatloatl) declares 
that ie 13 tbe supreme duty of a king.* ilanu attributes 

1. XL ; C/ also VUbaa Q. CS-CT 

2. S'anH. LXVm. B Ii. 1-5. 

^ w tucnn sna*. i 

Und IJXXI 36 alio 

C/.lua-lJ,lSVlIX,-«3}i;XL.n;andMaBO.VlI 144 
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IDEALS OF ANCIENT HINDU POLITICS 


the creation of the king Lo iha divion purpose of protac 
tioo * The king who neglected co protect bis sabjects 
was no king at all Says the Great Epic 

?ri sf ^f I 

^4in Tiiii«JTOraT* tt 

What IS the nee of the bnlt which hears no burden? 
What pnrpose Is served by the cow which gives no milk’’ 
Of what avail is the barren wife ? what is to be done 
with the monarch who fa Is to protect ( the people )? 
Besides enaoricg the safety of bis snbieets be bad to 
attend to the following doUes (a) Always to seek the 
welfare of the people * (b) to establish all his subjeeta 
ID the observance of tbe r respective doties * (o) to 
dispense jostice with equity * (d) to practice continence * 
and lastly (e) to please the people * 

Tbe moral threats which we noted just above were 
intended to restrain tbe king from abn’ing b s power 
whioh was not in any way reetr etad by any constitn 
tional means Bat these tbreata by themselves coaid 

2 8 anfi IXXVUt 41 

3 C{ Oasiatsa Xt 6 

4 It) d 9 and alio CJ Mann TH S5 Vaslitha XIX 7 

5 Oaatama IX 8 %lana 'VIU 8 

6 Gautama XI 4 tlaau Vil SO-ai 

7 8 anti LXYin 
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T&E COHCEPTIOH OF EtNDO HONABCBT 

h&rdly eetve the pntpoae for tvhich they v?ete primarily 
iakeoded. This (act hawever does nok eselnds the 
possibility oi the existence of soma selMinposed cheeks. 
These were the eonsiderations of Dharijaa and the 
instinct of EeU«presQrvattOQ. 

As to tbe timltatlao at Dhafma:-' 

The duties of the king were connted as part and 
parcel ot Bbarna and hence it was that the section on 
Bajadbaima ( dotiea of the king ) foond its place m the 
Dbarmaa'astras— tbe anpreme Uw which was concieved 
as the basia of the naisetsai order and beliered to have 
beeo emanated from the Birina WiU.^ It was oon8« 
Ideted as the fnndamenta) principle oondneiTe to the 
solidarity and progress of the anlverae of wbteb the 
homan society formed a part. ( It might be explained 
as the eom.total of the powers of the noirerse or more 
eooerstely as the will of tbe Almighty designed to spbold 
and guide the whole oreatloo ). Tbis Bivioe Law was 

ern «tT ^ejtrw 

^ fKfiitrw m i 

“la tbebegloiuBg there was Braboaa alone... .It pot lortb 
ont of ttself a splendid meana ot prosperity sthieb was this 
Bhanna (tbe law); what U l>banaa Is tbe Kebatra of Ksbatra 
(i. t. eonlxoUer of tbe Ring who Is blfflself a EsbAtifya ). There 
li ootbing higher than thU Bhsrma,’* ( Br. U. lAtH }« 

ss 
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IDEALS OF ABCIEKT BINDO POLITICS 


eoDceived as the supreme regulative priociple of the 
Cosmio order of which the Iaws of nature were only a 
, part 

Thla Idea of Dbarma can be traced as (ar back aa 
the Kigvoda whore il la alenified by the word Ella (HH) 
which Qocnre there in nnmorona placoa. “Initamoat 
general eenee , aataQriffitb while commenting npon 
the term, "the conception oaproasod by the word occup 
led to come eilent the place of oatnral and moral Law, 
late, or the will ol a Sopronje God‘ ”, Nay, Rila 
nprested a more brand and lolller eonceplloa It was 
declared to be some benevolent eternal power pervading 
and snidloi the Cosmic order II, all-embraoing oharae. 
ter 1. thoe d.aer.bod by a Vodio „o, -•■Boro ol waters 
kino troth and moonl.ioa, the Holy Law dwells m 
nobloat plaoea amid men in troth ’ •— 


^nsiPCiisikiriniiccwr irrar tBaon ep^wr n 
The ,0dic people boboywS that Ih,. 
goyernod the whol. of th, 

ol n.tnre conlorm toil, diaciplm,. " By Law '■, .ay. 
an leap, red pod while idenlilying himaoll with Varnna, 
behieheat God cl the T.a„ p.e.heon, " I made to 
ll owthemcte re-abeddiog water.- .„a „t the heaven 
^ ^e^Hjroas^oI tLe Rgreto Vol I. P. 2 . 



THE COMCEPTIOM OF HIMDD HONABCHY 


firm in tbe seaii of order. B; Law tbe son o! Adiii, 
LaW'observfir, has spread abroad the world m tbras-foJd 
measntB”*— ^ 

pwig h 

la response fco the ordlnanee of Bita tbs rosf Lawo jq 
tbeir opmiQO, recurred day by day, the ebiniag heavenly 
spheres took their regafar roaods. Thas it is said of 
theDawB'— • “ Boro in the heavens, the Dawn hath 
revealed herself tn retponte to the Soly Law, and comes 
towards os onvedtog her majesty*’^ 

'Sl'tt ai^r RlSpn «ain > 

nfjuraiiran.' n 

It was the Law which laid a path for tbe Son to 
traverse *‘ Por the board Son, *’ reads a Vsdio liymn, 
"was seen a path more widely laid, the path of holy 
Law hath beco maiotaioed with rays. 

* 115 ^ I 

H 

Bita waa conceived to be tbe Law working for tbe 
good o! the noiverss. It was thoaght " By Law tbe 
""i s. V. IV. < 2 . 4 . * 

a R. V. YU. rs 1 . 

3. R V. 1 . 136 2. 
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Ti-dityaa stand secure, and Soma clings to bis place In 
heaven ’ " By going along ihe path of Bita 6'aramS-~ 
* the pointer o( Dawn'— was believed to have found out 
the lost oowa of goda,* or Indra was said to have 
destroyed Vala, bis demonto foe dwelling in tbe moon* 
tains* Bot what was this straight or tbe right patb^ 
It was tbe path of righteonsneas of tmtb untrodden by 
tbe wioked * Thus this Law of Rita was finally looked 
upon as tbe Law of troth or the great Moral Law 
whereby like the Asha— the Avestan counter part of 
Bita— the world grows and prospers ”* Later on Bita 
was actually identified with Truth tor it was thought 
' by Law they came to Truth* ", and truth on its part 
ID the days of the 'Upanisbads came to be interpreted 
as Dbatma,* 

The several duties which tbe individnals belonging 
to the four (old division of society were called npon to 
perform were believed to have beeo assigned by Dharma 
to realise its own purpose t e to secure tbe stability of 


1 R V X. »5 1 
J B. V V 45 M 

3 B V X 188. 1 

4 B V IX 74 6 

6 UaxmuUer.HibSertZieotares P 257 

6 R.V Yn.58 

7 Vida loot note on page 25 of this esEsy, 
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THE CONCEPnON OF HINDU MONARCHY 


tbe aoivereal order. The foiniment of the ohHgatloos 
tmoosed by Dharma opoo every member of the social 
order was supposed to achieve what the Gita calls 
''Loka'saagraha^” or the soHdarlty of society, and 
hence In view of promoting Its well-being it was in. 
•combant npon everybody to discharge such duties as fell 
to his lot. For mutanee, o pereon who was destined to 
be a soldier bid to perform his duties as sanctioned and 
imposed by Dharma, or again a person who was born 
to he a doctor was necessarily obliged to perform bis 
duties as a doctor. Evoo eo a person who was boro to 
tbs royal o&oe was iosviUbly oompelled to do bis duties 
as prescribed by Dharma. Tbe iDtrlngemept of this 
Inexorable Law by any person in the society, whether a 
prince or a peasant, was supposed to be nnavoidably 
fallowed by Diylne retrlbotloo In one form or the other, 
since it was thought to be working as' rigorously as the 
known law of flatore. Tbns it will be seen that the 
ancient Hlnda Polity recognises the abstract Dharma as 
being over and above the King and the people bolding 
both of them equally responsible for its observance. 

It 13 note-worthy that the idea of Dharma cornea m 
close proximity with the idea of State id Baropa to 
1. Cf. \ 

irt.ao. 
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which the rulers and the ruled Alike are respousible, 
The fODdsmeDtal ideas nnderlyiog the Dharma aud the 
State are ultimately the same This can be showo as 
follows — 

( 1 ) Dharma la the abstract Is an entity which Is 
both dllterent from and above the King and 
the people and which Is based on Universal 
weal. Similarly the State in the abstract is 
also an entity which Is both different from 
and above the eiecotive agency of a par* 
ticular state and its people and which In 
addition Is based on public weal, (Universal 
weal IS eooceroed with the welfare of all 
beings, whereas pnblie weal exclusively con 
aotef the good of faamanlty alone with 
reference to a territorial unit) 

(ii) The Law of Dharma as embodied in the 
codes of coadoct (Dbarmaa'astra) fs supposed 
to be backed op by the power centred m the 
Almighty aod 19 oondocive to nniversal weal 
ID the same way the Law of the State as 
embodied in its constitution la thought of as 
being bsoked up tbs power or wbat is 
tecbnically^knowD as the Sovereignty ’ of the 
people and is eoDdncive to pnbtic weal These 
respective Laws are intended to be enforced 
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fqr the preservation and progress of the 
oolverse and the people respeccivety. Thus 
being a tae&ae to an end they are ssbjeot 
to alteration with the changes to the ideas of 
universal and poblio weal. 

{m) 'Oniversal weal means what is onderstood to 
be each by the best minds whose idealism and 
prestige seonre for them a large following in 
any particular country at any particular time 
10 the course of its history. In like xsanner 
public weal also tseaus m apy state wbat is 
understood to be such by the best minds 
whose idealiam aod prestige secure for them a 
large following In that particular state at any 
particular time id the coarse of its history 
With the variation id the values of tblngs the ides 
of universal weal uodergoes a oecessary change. So it 
IS natural that its conception also sbosld vary from age 
to age. In India where all questions of social orgaorsa- 
tton have always been thought of in terms of universal 
weal, wa dod, that in the Vedio age, it was supposed to 
consist m the worship of personified Nature in its 
varioD* aspects That at tbe time of the Brdbmsnss, 
wboQ tbe Vedlc gods lost all tbeir finportaoce, umTersal 
we»l was soQgbt in the perloruiance of sacriSces , that 
1 q tbe Upanlshadio period tbo worship and meditation of 
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TBE CONCEPTJD}) OF BINDD HOHAfiCQT 


the pcodacts of the miode of the best thiokera of that 
parttealar age and pfaaa, which the^ want to implant on 
the mioda of the mass of the people. The latter are very 
easily converted to the ideals of the former aioce as the 
Gita aaye* — ^ 

SR: I 

^ q?3BI>ir II 

(1II.21.) 

" Whatsoever the sopenor man does, that alone la 
done by otbere. What he epeciSes as right, that tbs 
people follow The similarity between the two oon« 
eepts does sot atop here ooly for with a moments’ con> 
eideratian it will be perceived that the one merges oom> 
pletely into the other : what we call pobhc weal is a 
past and parcel of aairersal weal since as has already 
been observed, the foimer ia concerned with humanity 
alone, whereas the latter encompasses withm its fold 
the whole of the nniveree, jocloding, it is needless to 
add, mankind aUo. UwHI be seen, therefore, that 
tboagh worklog oa dllfercDt plans, the ladlao aad 
Earopeaa thinkers, have been In reality, seeking to 
achieve the same noble ideals In their own pecoliar 
ways. 

The piety oi the sovereign and the veneration in 
which ha held Dharma the sacred Iiaw, often prevented 


5 
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IDEALS OF AHCICNT BIRDO POLITICS 

him from Iiunebing upon activities which were accepted 
as sinful It IS cot difficsit to imagine the existence of 
God fearing kings m ancient India when Dbarma held 
its fnll sway over the minds of the people^ We learn 
from the Upaniabada and the Epics that there were such 
kings as Janaka As'wapati B&ma Yudbisthira etc who 
tried their utmost to bring down the ideals of Dbarma 
to the practical plain 

The lostinct of Selt-preservattoo 

The physical licoitatioo proceeded from the instmct 
of self preaervatico The king in ancient India lived and 
moved among the people and hence by virtne of bis 
pecaliar citaation he could oot very much maltreat them 
which if effected would endanger bis very life More 
over in those days of fierce competition when petty 
feudatory princes actuated by ambition rivalled with one 
another for power and extension of their dominionst 
every king expected at every moment an external attack 
from bis enemy or enemies and against such an invasion 
the only sure protection or the shield was the good will 
and loyalty of his sabjeeta which he always strove to 
procure Tbs smallness of the state also very easily 
conduced to maintain the uniformity o! public opinion 
which it flouted by the monarch would entail an omver 
etl and speedy excitement resulting in the general ont 
break And hence It was that the voice of tbs people 
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o&rcied eoma weight the kmgs espeoiBlly la eneh 
cases as ^fae iostallabioc ol the hair apcsreot We learo 
irom the that B&ma was ooDsecrateS as the 

Towaraia at the wishes of the people There we are 
toldt that eoamotired of B&ma’s princely (jaatiCies all the 
citizeofi of the state resolved that be sboold be appoioted 
as the '^QwarSja 'With this decisioo the; all waited 
upon Das'aiatha and said 

B TIB i 

ft i7?i9?5H» II 

' Oonseorate Ob Eiog B&ma as the Tnwar&ja for we 
w eh the vaiiant and the powerfol one for that office * 
The good old hiog woodering fora momeot at this euddeo 
development jojrfoUy welcomed the proposal and lost 
DO time lo passing orders for the preparations of bis 
fsTOQrite son’s (aetaUation ceretnoof It la worthy of 
note that the king was beside himself with joy knowing 
that the people themselves were interested in having 
Bdma as tbeir crowned prince ’ v^oite opposite was 
said to have been toe case with king PratSpa of tJdyoga 
parwao The aged monarch yielded to the popular 
voice tboogh with great reloetance in not having Davapi 
1 Ajodbya Eaiida 

^ wil^ fm > 

TPJ fjw 35r i' it, a 
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his eldest and the Tirtnona son as their Yavardja since 
ID the optsicn of his people he was nnfit to bol^ the 
reins of government as ha snfFered from a skm disease. 
Sagara also followed the same coarse He was com 
polled to exile Aeamanjae bia eldest son at the desire of 
his people who were very much distressed at the 
deviliab hobby of the prmca of drowning their children in 
the river S'arayn ( S'llnti-Parvan ) Thns it was that 
abases of royal power were enrbed by these two reatric 
tions^ 

In view of these safe goarde against despotism the 
positiOQ of kings m ancient India mast not bave been 
qnite so enviable Any dntifol rnler of those times mast 
have felt like Obaodragopta of the Uadr&tSksbasa when 
be eaya — 

"Si n 

Mtwti rfr?r ^*rwf ‘ » 

‘ The state indeed is a great eoarce of sax ety to the 
1 iladr&r&k(liaea AetUI 4 Cf Ibid Act HI. 6 and also 
«i«ii \ 

S SkimUla Act Y 6 
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kiDg \Tho conscie[xhaa8l7 applies himsaU to the duties 
of bia royal office For, he has to forego bis own inter, 
esta in aefaiQTing those ofotheta, as ( otberwise ), the 
epithet of the protector of the Earth ( ) would 

certainly tarn out bogas, devoid o! its proper connota- 
tion If therefore, he prefers the interests o\ others to 
htfi own, alas, (then), he is a slave, and bow can one 
that IS a alave of others taste (the fruit of) personal 
enjoyment ? '* 

Besides, often inspired by the Patriarchal ideal the 
king 10 ancient India must have toiled (or the realisa- 
tion of one immediate goal • the welfare of the subjeots* 
This eolicitade of the king for the well-being of hia own 
people IS brongbt ont in tbo BSsayasa in that famotie 
incident of BSma’s abandoomeot of 8lta\ The anbjacts 
on tbeir part mast have stood eqna! to the oceassion by 
oSering undivided fealty and sabmtssion to their beaevol* 
ent protectors. No wonder that centuries afterwards, 
KabdSsa, the princely poet of India, paid an eloquent 
tribute to such a grand Kingly ideal m these immortal 
Hues. • 

sTailFtHTO a ? n 

1 Tbisloftr tcntliaeBtlias beeaveiy beactlfoUj expretied 
Ibe Baiaa ol Ebarabbot} 

c/ ^ ^ sr ^ sfR^rr'iri 

. 55?r^ ^ «rnT H 0 R AcU 
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^ qtfi <n^«fiiig«7i j 
^unrfa gmi srVcit^rH, i' 

f%»n^ 5 n€*PimT^: > 

'Rqa i' 

®nT33 913? 3^3 ?T? 1 

3 ? 53 Ft? Ji?i?in* » 

We m&y Teotore ta flag^es^ >d this oontext tbet daring 
tbeft long period which icamediately eaeeeeda the oeoi* 
position of the Btlhmt^as and tenainstes with the 
inTssion o( Alexander, the political life of India might 
have been more or less obaraeteiieed by stable and 
andeapotia gotemmeat*. 


1. S aknntaUm. Aol V. 81a 7«6. 

2, with tba exception ol tbe great Slababbacata war. 
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Ill 

THE CONCEPTION OF HINDU MONARCHV {Oantd) 

AaeUnt Hiado moasrcbj sot eooststntiDssl luaited - 
leoogBltlon ol CItU Libcitj ui the modeto eense ot the term The 
King set sabsemeat io (he rrQl of (he people • Acd heaee oo( 
then serveot • Andent Indieo Kingship a beoeToleat lastitnUoa* 
Iti eheieeteritlcB > Ou hne ol ett^aitj ia the Aiihet'estra ol 

Iq view ot the limit&tioos ot Bberma &nd the inat!* 
Dct ot seU'presetvation oo royal aotbority the kioga m 
anoteot India had to beoome teattaioed io Ua ezeroiae. 
Tbta tact leaded to make the monarchy ot the times a 
beoeroleot inatUatsoo. It coaid hardly be a limited 
or coflatitutional monarchy as scbolara Ii^e Jayaswal, 
Baaariee asd others are ioelioed to beliere. The tormer 
waa aasoredly dirested ot tbs dsmocratio implications 
of the latter. For in tbs first place, tbs aaeieat Hinds 
polity nsTsr recognised * Civil Liberty ’ — one of the most 
essential requisites ot coostHatiosal znonarcby and also 
ot democracy • as we anderstand it today^'^bat Is to say 
It attempted to safo'gaard the ‘tighta ' of individual 
only againat hia telloW'-beiDgs and not againgt the bigheai 
execativa aatbority ot the land, the kins himself J This 
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la borne oat by the (act that while the ^acient political 
tbinhers aad law givers of lodia made fall provisions 
to protect the tights of an individaal against the 
encroachments of another individnal, they refrained 
from making sach legal arrangements to gafe*guard bis 
rights against tbe Eiog or tbe State Of eonrae m 
order to prevent the King from violating the Dbarma or 
from erring in tbe discharge of his daties, tbe anthors 
of the Sharmaa'astra and tbe* Arthas'Satra schools pre 
scribed certaio acts of atonement esolneively for the 
royal person, bat these were eotirely expiatory penalties 
and heotfe toUgioas in their spirit. For instance, Yasistba 
says 5— 

* When a sinless rersoo is pnnisfaed tbe Pnrohita shall 
nndergo self-immolation, and tbe Emg shall ( observe 
fast ) for three days. ’ Uann lays down that a king 
sboald be fined a tbonsand Earshapanaa where an ordi- 
nary person is fined hot one Pana.*^ “When the kiog’% 
observes Kaotilya, punishes an innocent man be shall 
dedicate to God 'Vatona, a fine amoonting to thirty 
times tbe anjnat imposition, by throwing it into water 
and this amount he shall afterwards distribute among 
Brahmanas”.* Being thus pure expiations these provi- 
~~i XIX a 43 

3 VIH 836 

3 Aitbas astra P. 236. Uaimalso luggeeta the same method 
of distnbutiog the proceeds ot BUGbfinei. See IX. 214 
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SiODB tbeieforei Q&QQOt bo tre&tad as oonstitational 
weapons- o&loal&ted to protect tbe legitimate righta of 
the Bnbjecta agamet tbe king. So if at all the aQOieat 
Hindu Polity ever took chgaisaoce of ' Civil Liberty *, it 
did 60 m a very reatiieied eeose and a cacrov? eonception 
of Civil Liberty la eurely. no mark of conatitutional 
monarchy 

In the eecood place, the king was viewed aa deiiv 
inghi^ authority from Dbarma and not from tbe people. 
For, aooordmg to the theory of oi igm of Kiogah ip wbiob 
we examined in the taat ofaapter/ tbe king waa thought 
to have been epeoially created by^e Divine will foi the 
preaervation of peace aud order in tbe world of men. In 
• Virtue of this aaiqae position which tbe King enjoyed, 
bis authority was coaoieved as inviolable and his person 
as being beyond tba control of all hsman 'regulative 
agencies, and as snob be was looked upon as tbe symbol 
of Dbarma, or tbe image of Ood and beoee it was that 
he was often compared to or identiSed with the Supreme 
Beina ^ 

This theory of bis Divine creation and tbe belief 
in bU UDimpeaobable prowess was not a myth, not a 
figment, but a living reality to tbe people of ancient 
India whose minds were swayed by a strong sense of 
Pharma— that aU.perradiug Gaored Law. Wbat people 
11 
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tbo^ight &Qd feU fthaal the toBtttaUao o{ Hiagehip w&a 
simply giTSD ezpressioQ to both by Maoa and kbe author 
of the S'aati parvan This to onr miad appears to 
haTe been the tree poeiticn of these antbors who have 
beea but falsely compared to the J>arapean Fathers' of 
the Middle Ages as bemg the Adroeates of absolctism*. 

Bat though high the royal office tras not regardless 
Pf responsibility. The failore to discharge bis duties 
eojomed upon him by Dhatma was supposed to bring 
about h ie total deatrnctioo. The king lo aneient* India 

1 Tayaiwal stems to think that Menu i theory was hit 
owainesnlson Then he says “For this theory the author found 
BO direst support m earlier literature We do not subsenha 
to the Tiew of the leatued eeholar For this theory is not only 
found in Menu but it occurs also m the hfahibhirata mote or 
less m the same words (C/ SintlXIV) Bat this does not* 
mean that one Is the borrower oi the other Probably both of 
them demed It from some commou soUrce for at Dr KaUdas 
Kag obaerres, They appear toliare come from that mystenons 
source of inndQ wisdom ->OraI tradition which transmitted a 
vast ooUeetion of floating truth long before the sehools and the 
schoolmen ( Diplomatio Tbeoriec of the Hindus ) And this 
statement stands confirmed when we find that the conception 
of the diTinlty of the King ii as old as the Vedas For as we 
referred already in the last chapter the germs cl the theory 
appear In tbe Bigreda, the AihstranaTeda (HI 3, III. 4, 
IV ) and also in the Brthmsnas In tbe face of this great 
antiquity olthe theory, it t> absurd to hehsTe that it was Mann a 
isbrieatlon to ‘ preach perfeet abaolutiiffl 
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was aormally abaolats But wbeu his absolatiem was 
carried to ita extremity be fell a victim to the righteous 
iodigDatiOQ d( an opocesaed people. This howevef ehoald 
not be thought ol aa having aoy damooratie eiguiScance 
aa alter the removal of tfae tyracmcal ruler be was merely 
to be replaced by another who became an absolute 
monarch hbe bia predecessor This concerted achon of 
tbe people agaiust tbeir oppressor was nothing more 
than a manifest demonstration of that spirit of defiance 
which IS eqQslly louate to man and tbe creatures of tbe 
lower world sod as snob it could sot be called a violeot 
popolat gestnte born of a pofUieaf moUve It was the 
iostmct of revolt lo men which naturally reacted agamsb 
tbe autocratic actions of tbe tyrant. What we mean 
here is that the people m ancient India resorted to 
tyraonioide not actuated by tbs oonsciausnes that the 
delinquesb ruler Infringed ou tbeir legitimate rights, bnt 
impelled by some unknown force which was believed to 
operate against tbs monarcb tbe moment be violated tbe 
Bbarma In other words it was this inexorable Bbarma 
which was ooncieved to bring abaolnte rum upon him 
for having disregarded i»B dictates This idea is clearly 
iS 
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btought out by Maan Wbite deactihmg the potency of 
Danda the risible taanifestatioo of Dbarma* *— he 
obseiveB •— 

^'r t5 I 

Hapwi « 

* The mighty and majestic T)aDda« which is difficult fo? 
the wicked to wield, smothers the Emg, swerrmg from 
( the path of ) Dhacma, together with bis family 
Vena the great tyrant of the MabSbharata was deposed 
and killed since be gneTionsly aioned against Dharma. 
Similar was eoncieved to bare been tbe ease with Kabos'a 
and Datyodbana Wbat we waot to point ont here it 
that It was Dbarma and not the people which was 
considered to pnaish* an erring monarob This belief of 
the people in the existence of some vindicatire snper' 
mundane power nnmiatakably indieatea that |EtDgabip 
was looked upon as a trnst not from tbe people bat 
from God which (act proves that tbe King was amenable 
only to the will of Qcd and not to that of tbe people 

Eit tidHt ^trtwsn^ i 

Ana alio ^ S^ir ^ ^ I 

^ 5H5 5Trnf3 i» rbid is. 
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Tqs kiQg Iq aQCid&t lodis was not respossible to 
the people bee&ase he v;a3 oerer looked apoa ae tbeir 
servaot. The conception of the kmg as a alave of the 
people, ^aa a priacipta qalte nakootva to the political 
thought of anclapt India aa indotogiata like Banerjee 
Jayaewal, &arkar and othera are inclined to believe.^ 
The; base their ooncItiaioDs on aneh paasagea aa 
?rsn » 

2 traRT ^ ?cf: 1 

«r?r^ ^ n 

sa;iog that the taxes were regarded aa the ' TTa^er * of 
the Emg for the aeraicea rendered to the atate. Of 
coarse the taxes, to tbe opiaioa of tbe ancient Hindus, 
formed the 'reward'** or remoaeration, and not the 
'wages* of the kiag aa la generally believed. Bnt drawing 
remaneratiOQ from tbe people on tbe part of tbe Bing 
did not necessarily imply bis coirespondiDg respo* 
nsibibty to tbem Bis position was jest like a govern, 
meat eervant who regalarly reestves his salary from tbe 

1 Bays Dr Baserjea the conception ol the King at the 
servant ot the State was one ot the ha'le prinoipiea of poIlUeal 
thooght in Ancient India '* *— PnoUc Administration in Ancient 
India p 73 —VidePP ITi-lTC In Prof Batkar a "The Poli- 
tical loslitnt oBs A. Theories o( (he Hindns '* 

J. Baadbyana 1 ^0. 1 3 S nkraniti — I 1S8. 
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ptiblio treasury but \b iq no way responsible to the 
officers of the treaanry. *' The king was conceived to have 
been appointed by God to protect tbe people and as snob 
was directly responsible to Him for whatever be did. As 
their gaardian, tbe sabjeets were ordained to maintsin 
the King by a regalar contnbntion of a fixed share of 

their ineon3e.*'^Baya Qaatama ' TI^I 

tn5t<fri0— ' "For his doty of protection the Iking shall 
he given tbe Ball taxea’*. The king was authomedhv 
DKarma to exact the taxes from tbe people, in return 
(or tbe services of promotiog tbe safety and prosperity 
of his eabjeota aod so for folfillmg bis dnty to aobieve 
tbe solidarity aod progress of tbe Universe Thus accord 
ing to tbe ancient Hioda polity tbe ^Eing was primarily 
the servant of God and aa enoh was remonerated by bis 
Master who enjoined npon tbe people to pay tbeir 
common benefactor a certain share of the prodnce. So 
tbe revenue formed tbe royal privilege or tbe right and 
not tbe wagesNea has been generally interpreted. To 
support their tneaia tbat m ancient India the taxes were 
regarded as the wages of tbe king, the following verse 
from S'okranlti is invariably quoted by these sebolars' — 

^IWi^ SraRT ^ I 

*151'^ ^ II 

1, Osctazaa X. 94 and S3. 
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appointed by God, and id the second place* ha was not 
bound by any eondiltont before he accepted the royal 
office. Whatever tbipge tbe people offered to Manu were 
offered by way of mdacement and not by way of condi 
tion^ Por the theory definitely maintains that he was 
at first nnwilling to agree to tbe proposal of takiog the 
responsibility of protecting the people on bis own 
eboulders bnt wben be was enticed by valaable presents 
he at once took charge of tbe office So according to 
tbe theory, tbe first king of mankind as specified by God 
accepted bis office oncoDditionaliy and that tneana with* 
out any contract wbieb on its part implies that be was id 
no way boand to the people^e was neyer cossidared as 
tbeir servant firstly becaase. be was appointed by God 
to protect them, and secondly because^ be was bimselt a 
ssmi divine being and aa eucb was beyond tbe lurisdiotion 
of man,'' These are all tbe imphcalions of tbe theory. 
Even this theory therefore does not concieve of the 
soveriegn as s slave of tbe subjects. In ascribing the 
appointment of Mann to tbo Divine will it implicitly 
assames that the king is altimately answerable to God* 
In this connection we cannot bot take noce of the 
Partijnfi or tbe ^coronation oath * which was first said to 

!• jrfrRrf PlTt 1 

ffUtiie WsRh sr ii 
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bare baeo admiDlstered fco Pntha, the successor of Vena, 
the oppressive soveriego of Ibe Mababbataka.^ Accord* 
to Jayaawaf tbe oath is a diatinct*indication oitbe exis* 
teoee of the idea of a contract at the base of the Hinda 
ooDception o! Kingship, since by prononseiog it tbe king, 
before ascending tbe tbrone, promises his (aitbfaloess 
'to tbe lav? established' and bis aubserviBOey to ibe will 
oftbepeoplet Bat if aa att t*\a oath can be called a 
"oQQtract”, it la a contract not between the t'aler and 
the ruled bat between him and the Bbarma, For tbs 
kiDg swears his loyalty not to tbe people bat to Dbarioa 
when be repeats t— 

ifiigiii i 

aws Ewa) ft iewf ii 

“In conformity with the science of government, I shall, 
witboht reservation, observe Dharma as is ennneiated 
here by etbios and ebail never be arbitrary By declar- 
ing * 1 sball never be arbitrary be evideolly means that 
be would never aol of bis own accord witbont any re- 
ference to Bbarma. Aeato, tbe oath is to be administer- 
ed to tbe wonld'be'kmg by tbe represeatativea of spiri- 
tnal power King Pritbn of the ^ah&bbnrata was made 
to take the vow by tbe gods and sages, in tbe BamSyana 

it TTiaVtiiahtba who adanaist^roS tbs oath to USaia 

and io tabsegnent times, as Is evident from history, 
tbe Same tradition was iDvanabiy followed by all the 
49 
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kings. The very f»c6 Lbat the vow is »^mini8tsre(3 to 
the roler by spinfual aulAonltM end not by {tbatob*’^' 
eeotatiTes of) indicates with pretty certainty 

that the oonditiona oonatitatiog the oath are pirttnatily 
proposed by Dbarma and eoaeeqoently it follo’^e that 
tbe ruler is nltimately responsible to it only for it^ obser- 
vance. 

As to Eantilya, be mentions two theories, the 
aa called 'Contract' theory * o( the Uahtbharata 
other tbe Divine theory*. Bat we cannot ssF 
• Dr. Baoerjee that Kantilys " is a believer ID 
oreatioQ of the state". 


«r^m4 »nn^7 acmiflrgi > ^ 

■«?n tniRt snn^l \ 

“ OypiesMd by anarchy, tb« people made VaiTa»er*ta Mann 
the r king They fixed one eixtb oI tbe produce and one tenth of 
metahasdKe in caahi as hu remnoeraben With this nmeh as 
their salary the kings eednte tbe salety and prosperlt/ of the 
people”. • 

ttdn^?rsi«r » rroisniT^r irNtp^as^r* i 


“Thislt e Boyalty) M tbe seat oi India and Ysn>a Kings 
are anger and laronr moaroate Even dirine pmnshioent des- 
cends on those e.h9 disregard, them and hence the kings shonld 
neret be disobeyed, 

Artbiiutrs t 23. 


SO 
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If it be argaed that be is tbe opbolder of this theory 
It cao equally be eoateaded that he bebarss m the 
concepttoa of the dtvme creation of the king. This Tiei? 
looka tDore plausible, ’orbea «e remember that Sautilya 
Is tbe greatest advocate of hereditary monarchy. But 
to our mmd it appears that be neither believes tbe one 
nor the other Being thoroogbly a praotloal politiciao 
he eiolusively oceapies himself viitb the art of governing 
tbe state, and not mth the pedanlio epeouUtiona over 
Its origio* Tbe citation of both these views is nothing 
more than a typical Eaotilyan expedieocy of winning 
over tbe disaffected elements lo tbe kingdom by arga* 
meots and eoaater*argQQ3eots advanced tbroogh tbe 
spies of tbe king before an assemblage of people Beyond 
It tbe passages lo question eigoffy notbing else.* 

from the above ducassion we arrived at tbe 
follawiog eanclueioa^ firstly, that in aneieot India, 
civil liberty was reoogntsed In a very limited sense of tbe 
state affoidiog protection to Us eubjeots as against other 
Individuals and secondly that tbe sovereign was regard* 
ed 88 beiog ultimately reaponaible to God These two 
mam feasuret of tbe mooarahieal mititation of the times 
cle^^sfa^ that tbe king, lo theory "at Josst, exeroiaed 
Qoqaabfied aothority and as far as fais kmgdom was 

* The very coalexSlniOiieli tba tbeoTles are cit«d dear* 
]y tbowi that KaclUys ooutd not bare thoosht tetloulr as to 
th«l» TsUdity 
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concerned, there was no single hnman ogenoy which 
could question him. But as we saw In the preceding 
chapter, he abstained from growing absolute, for bis 
power was praolioally eirenmecribed by the conyentionsl 
limitations of Dbarma and the instinct of self-preserya 
tion. These two often kept him witbln the bounds of 
moderation and thus made his rule one of enlightened 
despotism. 

The following were its most outstanding obaracteri. 

atiea 

(0 The king was the highest execntlye authority 
to the state. 

His duties mainly consisted of taking proteotire 
measures. 

(iiO He enjoyed absolute soyereignty and bence 
provided a very narrow scope for the enjoiment 
of Civil Libertj, 

(iv) His power however was restricted by two 
(unooDstilutionsDiiinitationB of Dbarma and 
the instinct of self preservation. 

{v) In its general nature the ancient Indian 
Kingship was benevolent. 

Now It 18 admitted on all hands that Kautilya was 
the foremost exponent of the Ancient Indian State orafl. 
We Bhall therefore, m tbe following pages, start an 
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esgtury into the Artbaa'datrft at Kantilya, bo as to 
Seiermiaa to wbat extant, tbe Kaotilyas cosception ol 
Kingsbip either conforma with or differs from tbe one 
Trbicb we discessed so far 

We will carry our critical examioatioD of tba 
AithaB^astra in the light of the five broad oharaetetiatios 
of the Hlnda monarchy which wa have mentioned laat 
above. 



IV 

A CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE ARTHAS'ASTRA. 

Bojfiltj, tlie element ot Titel importance In the eonetl* 
toents ol the State — Kmg’e relation to Dharme — The tramint; 
at the pdoce Importnnoe ot Vmepe or discipline end eonti* 
nenee — The hantUijac king adTued to enjOT seninal pleasures 
with due noderition — The duties o( the king which snaisl^ 
consist oi taking disciplinary ft ptotecUTe measures with regard 
to the people and pconde them oill) every opportunity oi lealis- 
iOg (he three ends at bacun exietenee 

' Boyal sovereignty — Ring the tonntain bead oi all luthontyi 
the various State-iusctionartes beings merely bis deputies 
creaiedout oi bis will — All tbe available natatal resources 
claimed lu the name ot tbekmg — Oinl liberty very narrowly 
recognlied, Indindnals being protected irom the encroachments 
of his fella* mdividusls and the govt oSioials as representing 
then own selves, and not irom that ol the royal person— The 
public of the state of the Arthas'astca not vested with the right 
oi taTatiOD, ot enioicing their will either on internal or external 
aSairs oi the state, the long Deing the sole proprietor thereof 

The checks— Rautilya s is pnmarily an economic State— Hia 
subordination oi Shartna to Artha — Thoogh he believes m the^ 
efficacy ol Dharma, itiU ae an ardent upholder of the tenets of 
the Arthas astra School, be thinks Dharma to he of secondary 
Importance — This show* tbe inflnence of Dharma on the mind 
of his king is getting weaker — The king advised to identify bis 
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niaie^ia vnth tbe-peopla mth ft view to ssQatft the stabilitj ot 
hi3 ^o-vt -> Thft ohftT&atet Of tha bng fha giefttest baiiiat 
sgftiQst despotism. 

ImporlaTiee of ihe Sittij, 

A great zcossrchist that KaotilF& )S( >t is but 
Qatoral that he ahoald asat^o to the kiog tbe btgbest 
posmoa ID the state Along with hia predecessors 
Esottlya believes that the king is tbs aavionr of a 
disorganised world *' In tbo abseooe of the king,” be 
eavs, "ezeroismg coercive entbonty, the strong wonld 
over power the vresk, bat wbife bsaksd tip by bior the 
Utter would <, easily ) prevail over the former 

TOtniswa B<ra ir>5«Rrar> i Sb sr bbbSiS' i 

la bis opioioQ, tbs presence o! the king cot only 
ensQtea the eafety of tbe weak, but wha^ is more it 
conduces to tbe bealtby growth of the social order. 
For, be farther observes ’ — 

W 1 

^ ii 

“Tbe people with tbeic font orders and stages, when 
protected by b king edmlnUtering the law of obastise* 
meet, are kept on tbsir proper path, being attentive to 
tbeir respective duties and professions* Henoe it U that 


1 ^age 9 

2. P.9 
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the BwSimvn or the toveteiga eomes first lo oifier o{ 
msiit IQ the list of tba saron constituant elements of 
the State — sifrIJI.* I 

This tabular arrangement onr antbor justifies in a later 
chapter of the Atthaa'astra* There, while controTetting 
the view of Bbaradwaja who maiotaina that miniaterial 
calamity iB relatively more grave than what befalls the 
king, Kantilya says — 

T<fRf i 

s^rsr. srrfrflf i swi^ ^ ?KiqTqici:» i 

l *' Tba king alone makes the 
appointment of the prime minister, the High priest and 
other offioials of the state toelnding several departmental 
superintendents removes the tronbles relating to army 
and finance, and takes nseasnrea conducive to then 

1. P 257. 


P. 259. 


P. 37. 
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growth. . Moreover, an nccompliabed monarch 

imparts bia native excellences to the etementa Oi 
whatever efaaraeter he bttnBell tg, ot that wtJj be tbe 
etatal catergories, tor on him depend ( tbetr ) activity 
and inactivity. Therelore the Lord occnpies tbe highest 
position ( la the body politio) ” Tbe designation of 
royalty as the (oretnoat element in the ingredients of the 
state does not however, seem to have satisfied Kantilya, 
the arch manarcbtst of Aoeieat India. For he ‘goes a 
step further and regards it aa inevitable a factor in tbe 
formation of the state as tbe territory itself 10/. Yf^f* 
IRJiftRt ajfiawl ' I) and that impheB that It la defaclo 
the state. It is no wonder therefore, that m his extreme 
sohoittide for tbe safety of tbe monarch be should devote 
fonr special chapters instracting the king how to 
take pieoaationary measares to shield bis person against 
tbe secret workings of enemies, tbe vagaries of tbe 
princes, and tbaipcrignes of tbe bsrem * 

StKg and Ikt Vkarma. 

Eautilys appears to believe with tbe exponenta of 
tbe Dharmas'Bslra school, that tbe king, tbongh tbe lord 
1. P.325 

2 The chapter* In queatiOn ate— 

!»%•, PiYnstjtriW2|a, *'0^ 


\4Mr-S, 
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of hia peopla, is primiirily sabservieot to Dbsrma — 
abstract moral Law cniveraal and eternal that guides 
and regnlates the ralationa ol men. The main dii^T 
19 imposed by Dbarma on bia royal ofBce is the protec 
tion of the people Bat it ta secured only wbo° 
social order is kept ooadulterated by ob)tgi<^B 
memhora of the four diviaiona to perform their re^P®®^*^® 
dntipa allotted to tbem by the Snpreme Law 
were to obsorve one's own dntiea in life that ae^ would 
surely lead ooe to besTeo and eternity [^4^' 

( tbia rule, It aboald be observed, ig ®<JOaUy 
applicable to the kiog and hia anbieots). Bat if tb® 
neglesta to perform this duty then the world would g® to 
rack and rum. Thus Sautilya abaervea 

I ‘ when le is violated the aooioty would 
perish on account of tbe confuaion ( of dntiea )'* There 
fore according to Eautiiys tbe royal duty or pharma 
amounts to tbe obtainmeDt of tbe stability of tbe social 
order which is tantamount to carrying out of tb® duty 

1 p 8 c/ ^tiRSfiinr qrfisrr R d 

Tbe Nitistra of Ktmandaka Ob 
and also • 

Oita 

2 p 8 0/ also sRinaTi^g ^TTSif 

KiSltilia fl S3. 
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imposed b; the Supreme Dberms. Iq this w&y impli* 
oitly E&Dtilya coDceivea the king io be equally subject 
to the laws q 1 Dbarma along with his people 

BducaUon of the ktnij 

To qualify himseH for each &q offtee which is the 
highest in the realm Eao|il)a would require of the 
king designate to be endowed with all possible moral 
and cultural attamments Hence tbe autbor, at the 
very begmtog of bis work, is seen taking great paios at 
obalkiog out a regular course of traiuiug for tbe prince 
to uudergo. 

According to Eautilya the supreme object of the 
state appears to be tbe reahaatioo of tbe threefold eud 
of humsa esietence on tbe part of its subjects. This cao 
only be gamed through tbe proper ezercise of tbe 
enthority of puolsbmeat vested in tba kiag. “ Skilful 
exercise, ” says Kaotilya, * of the coetcwe power 
1 Idaada) andowos tbe people with virtue wealth and 

I enioymeot” — asfl 1 

' Bnt It IS discipline that chastens the harshness 

f of Daoda which when subdued or backed up by Vioaya 

I becomes capable of eosaring the safety and prosperity 

j of living beings- — ^ * » 


1 P, 0 
C. V 10 
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Bnt discipliDs DQ its part la dependent on learning 
( Vi3y& ) and hence a king should 

first of all go tbroogh a proper coarse of education and 
discipline 

In bis childhood the prince shall be taught writing 
and arithmetic After the Upanevaniz ceremony he shall 
learn the triple Vedas and the seienca of Logic tinder 
the gQidanoQ of welUvstaed teachers the science of 
Economics (Varfa) coder different superinteodents of 
SOvoTament departments and the science of goTernanee 
under professors and practical politicians (^rni^TlivST ) 
When a yontb. the prince shall daly get bisself married 
and with a view to train himself more shall always 
associate btmseU with the Tetoraos of state craft But 
what IS most important of all IS that be shall practice 
self control or what is called the restramt of the 
organs of sense since it is said that self mastery is 
the means for the (succeislal) atta nment of learning 
and discipline *J Kantilya lays very 

great stress on this particular aspect of a king e character 
when he declares — TPH 

* A king bsTing bis conduct qnite reverse 
to the one who haa raatc&med fats aansea and with hiS 

1 P 10 

2 P 11 

3 P 11 

CO 
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PS88I008 tiQcOQtroltod evoQ thoQRb poaaessed o! a wide 
Bmpire (reacbing the foot qtiattars— penahes 

forthwUb ” ' 

GoUivating tbs art of self m&ater^ the king In the 
opiBiop oi Oiaaairya sbaU D&v»r ooret rrozaso and 
we&Ub pertaining to otbera Ha shsit avoid eseeasive 
sleep, untrath and aesooiation with thioga harmfal He 
aball also keep bsmeelf away from dealmga ) 

^hiob involve aaTighteoQeneaa and catamty. Here it 
shonld not be anrzsUed that by empbaaistng ael{ control 
Kaotilya teaefaes a life ofeemplete abateneoee for the 
king pat alter the (aabiooof Plato bia Greek eoDtempo* 
rsry Aecordiag tobtm laateriai }oyft have tbeirofvn place 
and impoitance m a man’s life It is tbe tile of exces 
sive jodnlgeoce or extreme ascetiosn) tbst meets with 
downright condeenaatioa at bis hands He thinks bat 
tightly that a kmg or a man m general sbontd eo}oy 
earthly happiness witbont transgressing the bounos of 
propriety or in other wards, withoat jeopardising tbe 

1 This pomt baa been emphaaiaed by all the Ia'w>giveia and 
political thinkers of aaoieDt India Even Brahaspati the 
greatest exponent ol the Hedonistio sohcoti appears to have 
tecogn eed the value of oantmenee with reference to the 
sovereign Acoocding to hum It seems to be tbe essential royal 
re'jawite Thna he says *t ” * * 

Ssrhatpatya Aftkas astrs 
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interesta of Dbarma aod Artha. Thna he observes : — 

t JT i ^ f^'<«w» 4 r- 

1 «rflw^T*jiqT*miiFrRti(r ^ 

I 

'* A King ahaU never indulge in aensnal enp^ment to the 
detrimeoli of Dbarma and Artba. He shall never be 
devoid of pleasnie. Or ba eball eqnally attend to tbe 
triple ends vrbicb follow each other m snoeeseion. ?or^ 
if of virtue, wealth and eojoyment, anjr one is inordina' 
tely parsned, it will become lojsrious to itself sod iba 
remaining two Another thing Kautilya wants to 
impress upon the mind of tba king is tbe importance oi 
exertion. " It is exertion or indastrioasDese*’, says be, 
"wbiob IS mainly responsible for bringing in new acqai* 
sitlona and prosperity to tbe Ling 

Hence, tbe king being the chief mainstay or tbe 
vital life of the body>politio. ebonld be always alert and 
energetic for otherwise according to Kantilya tbe whole 


I. P. la Cf. 

?t%«T 5-iiaf TliT^af ^flif I 

gs ^ qragtret ittrr « ii 

• em*ini sPii ^ 5tai >Tr w ^ n 

Kamaoand*, Cb 1, 

3 . H. 253 , 
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(lyetecQ waald become etagn&ofe and poisonoas. Ha safs'-^ 
i » ^'rFT 

■iiw n^iira I i BBTrsism!!!™ s?Tti' i 

“If a kiDg 19 loduBtnoQa bis Bnb}ecta will also be 
mdastrioQS If he is ladelant, they wiH not only becoma 
indolent but will also hamper { Lit eat ) hi9 projects and 
(. thus ) be will be orerpowered by bis enemies. Hence 
he shall be ( always ) energetic In a later chapter 
therefore while eoomeratioe tbs excellences of a king ‘ 
Ksuiilya counts upon *zeat* ( t!5TTBl|l i and ' alertness ' 
1.' P 87. also 0/ ~ 

3 igr!n^ ^ ^ira ^ \ 

P S5 

3 The followiog are the ebi«f poaaeiiloai of a Uag, which 
aaoordisg lo KaatUye aoald enable him to properly porforza the 
datiee ol the State 

* noble birth, con latalutie torn of mlad, valoiu, ability to 
ISO tfaroagb the eyes ol aged persoas lore of Tlrtue and troth, 
etratghtfarmrdnesi, gratefolness ooraprebessiTecess of outlook 
eathaelasin, promptitoie reeolsteaess of eplrit, lore for disoi 
pltae, sharp iDfelloot. a strong memory and mlcd, a well belli 
sUtnre, TersatlUty ability to confer rewards and inflict posish 
meets, oapabUlty to goatd agaiatt dangers, dignity, fure^sight, 
readiness to araU ones’sell Of opportonitieir resonroeiolness, 
freedom icom raiilOB. anger, greed, and sneb other Tices, a 
beaming conategaaee. and the obsorrence of traditional usages 
and easterns 
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( ) as the ioremost qa&hties ol a king. Thus 

having equipped himseU with moral andcoltaral edocat 
ion the king eball diacharga the following duties of the 
State — 

(0 Protection of hfo and propertjr of the subjects, 
especially of the weak against the tyranny of 
the strong In fact aocording to KantilFa as 
according to hia predecessors the king is pnma 
rily designed to pat an end to tbe'MSstbyaDFAFa 
or that eooditiOD where tbe weak are oppressed 
b? tbe etrong \Cf 9^i}ytrt55 ft » 

P 9. aod alw C/ in? <!4NH TJ>=ngn a^n qj ^ 

I P«533* 

(n) To make tbe people realise the three ends of 
worldly existence namely, Dbarma Artba and 
Kama by establishing them in tbe observance 
of tbeir respective duties m life Bot this is 
seoDzed only when he wields tbe law of 
paniabment in a reasonable manner 

sivrrar fit srar i .* 

Loyalty to their dnties again would lead them 
to a brighter existence even after death for It 
IS said ‘ One’s own doty toads one to Heaven 


6 « 


1 P 9 
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and eternity •— Violation 

of doty woQld entail coolasioQ which m its 
tfain would bring la the disiotegraCioa of 
society. ** Hence “ observes Santilya, “the 
king should not cause the people to swerve 
from their duties for one who upholds one’s 
own dnty becomes happy here and hereafter 
tjjtfJir rm 

wiiiH Sgi ^ H 

(in') To deal out justiee lo strict eosformity to the 
principles of equity by poDisbing the ofTeoders 
sod redressing the wrongs done to the lanoo* 
eot. The kmg is to mete out punishment to 
the wicked by means of Dauda on wbtob, 
according to Eautilya, depend the course of 
worldly life - I One ought 

to be stncdy impartial in making a proper ase 
o( Danda whieh bo need becomes all • powerful. 
Says Eautilya • — 

3^ ’q sjt ^ , 

" Danda alone, tf wielded by a king with equity 
aud in proportion to the crime committed, 

1 P fi 
- p. 9 
3 P. 160 


1784-9 
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eqQftlly ovet his eon and his aneroT la capable 
of securing this and tbe next world ” So power* 
ful 18 Dharma or justice It not only seryes to 
euetaiD the two wotlde, but is also instrumental 
m tabiDg tbe bing to a brighter existence as 
Eautilya lurtber remarks : 

“The obserrance of the duty nf the king which 
eonsiats m protecting tbe eubjsets with jnstice 
leads hitn to beayen” “ sntt 

TI%5 * » 

(it) To offer relief to tbe decrepit, old and tbe 
lodieent Eaotilya seems to baye regarded tbe 
king qulteio tbe manner of the Dbarmaa'astraSi 
as the gaardian of tbe helpless and of orphans* 
And hence it la that be urges upon the king 
either to feed them or to provide them with 
work il* oecoseaty Thus be says 
sjjTf*ras^y'Ji*i!*)la • f^TRJrsrrgf 

STIiaitlTa “The kmg ahall leed tbe 

( parentlesa) obildreo, tbe aged, the distressed 
and tbe belydess Be ahall also maintain the 
forlorn women and tbe children born of them”. 
Again, It IS op to the king to grant concessions 
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to the destitute aed the wretched where oeces* 
eary. ( For tnetanca Kaotilj a direota the state 
to provide them with a free passage while 
croasiDg the riverr. KVes etc,* and iq aBotber 
plaoa be positively eojotns upon iba king to 
give preeedeace to the pl&ints of the Afflicted 
and the needy stoqg with the privileged olasaes, 
excepting aacb oases as demand urgency ana 
speedy Bettlement )*. FuTlber^more, the king 
IS in dat> bound to help such women of some 
social pasitioo as ate rendered helpless through 
adverse oiroumstauces, and tbos are compelled 
to work tor their subsisteoce, by providing 
them with scob work as is snitable to tbeir 
status and streogtb*. 

SsnWtg- II 

P.13T. 

^ g ifW T ^n tt. «RiwiUJ?5itra«T » 

<r^iX^?tWJTqpTvjw(>q«ts59«rE*rRRr 

6Uif^?13gywnniMr 

gi I 

V. 39 

3 That, {q iha ohaptec on ‘ Satradhyatths’, Kaaiilja 
Intlraots the bag to help saohvocaes with the work ol carding 
aad weaviag. "Viae p. 114 
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(t) To promota agricnltard by sjpplyiog the needs 
of coltiT&tora and rendering them all sort of 
active asaistance.* 

(vi) To take emergency measoras in times of dron 
ght and thus to save the people from its bar 
rowing concomitants According to Kaotilya 
as a precantionary meaame to prevent famine 
the king shall keep in reserve half of the stock 
of royal food stuff gathered either from the 
crown lands or the taxes (Cf 
wrJrff. P 95)*. 

1 Tide (he chapter on * Janapaduives a' where the tang 
is advised to help th peasants by ofieting them the remission 
ol taxes and providing them wth grain and cattle 

3 To elleviate the Intensity of famines the king is to act 
as foilorrs — ' Daricg dearth he may oblige ( the people ) by 
bestowing seeds and corns or by providing them with femme— 
relief work or may either dole ont or distribute ( the royal 
food stuNs), cr may send them away to another part ( ol his 
kingdom 7 ) lie may seek the assistance Of his allies or emaion 
late the rich or tap their hoardings Or he may migrate with 
all bis Bobjeots to another e distnet which has yielded good 
crops or may tale resort either to the sea shore or to the banks 
of the lakes or rivers Be may inttodnoe a fresh plantation of 
corns vegetables, roots and frnlts is the irrigated areas or may 
nndettake the hunting ol dear, beasts wUd animals, and 
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Besides these regular duties, the king is called npoo 
in mamtam and encotiiage the S^roiriyas, Brahmanasi 
and the students m tbeir raligiOQS pnrsaits. 

From the views of Eantilva on regal dafcies as given 
above, it seems that ha primarily looks epos the king 
aa the guardian of his snbjects He appears to conceive 
of the essence of royal dotlee as comprising in the 
protective and disciplinary measures to be taken for tbs 
solidarity and progress of the commoDtty committed to 
his care, by offering alt possible opportunities to its 
individnala for the attainment of tbe three 'pQrssbSrtbas’. 

ROVAL SOVEREIGNTY. 

We shall diaooss tbe scope and natsreof the powers 
of tbe Kactiliyan sovereign nnder the following three 
beadiogs : — 

(a' Ein^ and the (noctiODaries of tbe stats 

(b) State monopoly of forests, mines wine, and salt, 

(c) Eing and tbe people. 

ffl) Etng^and the Junehonariet oftkettate ' — The 
BOversigo, according to Eantilya la tbe embodiment of all 
anthority The various dignitaries of the state like the 
mimatere, the conncillOTs, the commander in-chief etc 
are but the depntiea of the king created and authorised 
by his will to cany on the admmiatratlve activities of 
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bie kingdom. Id the opinion of Eautilya, the king makes 
tbeir appointment only with a view to facilitate tbe 
governance of hie state amce it is humanly impossible 
for a single indiyidnal however strong and intelligent, 
to regnlate and guide tbe entire social organisation on 
proper lines Ihns while incolcating the necessity and 
deaiiability ol having coaDciUors to Bubserve royalty 
Kantilya tersely remarks — * 

f ^ u‘ 

“ Sovereignty is practicable (only) with tbe oo operation 
( of others ), for a single wheel by itself cannot revolve. 
Hence one shall appoint coonsellors and listen to tbo r 
advice ”• Here the appoiatmeoc of these o^ctais is 
king’s TOlnntary bnsioess and tbns a matter of pOre expe 
diency. Again, while determining tbe mmietenal sphere 
of action we find Hantilya saying — , 

?r3rf?% i cz » 

m qnfqRwtrrcJiirK* i 

“ Boyal work is either vielble invisible or inferential 
Wbat 19 perceived personally is visible wbat ig speoi* 
fied by others is invisible and wbal is planned after tbe 
1 P. 18 ~ 

2. P.15 
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accomphahmenfi of some fvoib, la laferentia!. In view of 
tbe fact thafc works ars not foQod to arise simaltaoeoQslyi 
are of diverse natare aod pertaia to several places, and 
also in view of the fact that the king may not loose 
proper time and place (in tbeir accomplishment), be shall 
allow the zniaiaters to accompiiab them in bis abseoce. 
Soeh is the oatore of the work of ministers " Here also 
Eantilya thinks that the appointment of the ministers 
18 to be made only with a view to lessen the harden of 
the ki&c m tbe discharge of bis dntiss towards the 
State. lo virtue of this peonliar relation with tbeir king 
tbe goveroment oEBcers lo tbe Artbas'Ssbra are atriotlsr 
directed to take tbe permiasioo of their sapreme head, 
tbe mooatcb, m nndettakmg any new enterprise* Tbas, 
in tbe chapter OD ' CTpayvktaparikvAa ’ Eantilya specifi- 
cally instroots tbe bigb officers not to do any work 
withont consulting the sovereigo. He says ' ^ 

*T 3 ^ 1 * " Except on occa- 

sions of emergency and defence they ( > «• the officers ) 
shall not oonteoiplate any project without communica- 
tiog it to the Lord”. Again, though the king 13 morally 
obliged to hold deliberations with bvs counsellors, yet he 
is m no way legally bound to abide by the decision of 
tbe majority. He is free to exercise bta own judgment 
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aod discretion Id tbe chapter on ’ Mastradhikara ' 
Kiutilfa observes^ — 

5Ti5*r i 

rnr ‘I'fipisr ^ ^ 

* In critical moments the king shall snmmon his 
miDieters individnallF and coUectively and deliberate 
( with them ). He shall either act np to tbe decision of 
tbe majority or to that ( o( other mmisterB ) which ( m 
tbe opiniea of the king) appears to bring soecess ' 
Here it la evident that according to the Artbaa'astra 
there IS no legal obligation on the king to act aooordmg 
to the mandate of tbe oooocil. This proves that tbe 
" Consnltative Body ” as it appears m the Arthaa'astrst 
13 snbeervfent to the king and le practically m eCTective 
in checking the Irresponsible exercise of sovereign power. 

1 P. 23 

3. V7a agree with Bandopadliyaya when be oommesti on 
tbe paassge qcoted above **tbe force o! the words 
is taken away by tbe other expression tjj and 

proves tbai, thongb morally liable to follow tbe opinion of tbe 
majority! it was lei( to tbe king to ealeet the oonrie which was 
best calonlated to bring sneoeie *' 

IlantJya P. 123 
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Fortfaar-tnore, fche prime miaistsr.* tbs highest digoitarr 
ot the state and probably tbe leader ol the Mautrms, 
aloog with bis coileaguest is no zodib ihas a royal 
servant, selected and appointed by tbe king and holding 
bis office daring 'royal pteaenre*. From tbe Artbas'astrs 
1. In the Raatiliya the pttme-mlsistst is tefeired to l)oth 
as a Manttin and as an Amatja. CJ : 

(«) ^ '' 

W jwirs "to. r.at? 

(«) ' 51^4 

Aoaij, - (*) aiiH^sISrina: Syrinwlfpiinsr- 

«SI!t ' 

£ this passage oooQrs la tbe obapter OS tba * ereatioa £oitba 
pests) of tbe Uantnc and tbe Porohita* «rbere alts; mentioning 
the teqmeites of the Amatya KautUya ennmeiates tbe qnaliiiee 
o! tbe PaiObita without making any relerenoe to tbe Mantzin 
This shows that be usee both tbe terms in the tame sense 

(fc) 

<t) 1 P.255, 

The synonimoos nse ol these two terms in the Artbasastra to 
denote tbs same personage probably abows that at tbs timsoi 
Kautilya the prime mmister was tbe yaint bead of (he Hantrms 
or wbat Dt Banerjee nails *' the cabinet **, and tbe Amatyas or 
the ohiel exeontiTe oSioers wbo were in charge of maniioid 
departments ol (be state To out mind tbe last three ebapters 
in the Sth hook of tbe text seem to be exelusirely designed by 
KantUya lor directing tbe prime-zainlater la tbe proper perfor* 
manee ol his duties. 
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SiaU monope^y iif foreah mtnea mne and sail - 
>The kmg ol the Ar&has'astra claims as bis own the waste 
lands loresta mines and honor From the chapter on 
The Colonisation at wastelands {JaHapadamvesha) it is 
clear that the king exercises his nebt ot ownership as 
regards the wastelands Forests which appear to bare 
been common property in the days of the Dharmaa'astras 
ate found in the AitbaB^astra appropriated to the share 
of the king Tbeie are under the ]ansdict{on of royaj 
offieera caKed Dravyavanapalaa Not only the raw 
produce but ereu wild auitnals suob as deer ( iinga ) 
ferocious beasts f VyaUt ) elephants etc are claused as 
beloogiog to the king Valuable games especially the 
elephants are most ^ealonsly guarded by promulgating 
stringent game laws*^ wbiob bear a close resemblance to 
those enforced by tbe Normsos in England Mines in 
the state wbicb in tbe opinion of Eautilya are mainly 
responsible for bring o" lo new acqaisitions * and con 
1 cf (a) Aigir ^ \ 

ft) ?=3 » p 50 

ft) ) 

P 2S0 

2iv4f Hi'trtr ^5Pci»ir » p ss 

Wealth has its eonioe in mines and from wealth amy u 
crested it is bj means of wealth and army that the earth 
endowed with liehet issoqidted 
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sotldabing the sorereteaty of tba king aie atao seized 
tipoQ as government property Acoordingly the mining 
operations are carried oiftinder the supervision of a 
toyal officer called the AkaraihyakiiTia' and are strictly 
guarded * The Haotihyan king does not confine bis 
attention to these mines wbioh yield preeions minerals 
each as corals jewels gold, silver and other usefnl 
metals He also controls and exploits the mines yielding 
salt and alkalies — the articles of daily consumption. 
The salt mmits are coder the direct eupervleioa of a 
sopermteudent specially created for that purpose To 
add to this there is that now odioos ' Salt*aet ' at work 
which enjoins the people to pay a certain amonnt of tax 
and prescribes the highest pnnisbment to those persons 
who live on unlicensed* salt’ Liquor in the Artha 
s'astra is also a royal nsonopoly Accordingly it is 
manufactnied sold and distributed through out the state 
under the supervision of the Suradhyaltiha ’ or the 
superintendent of Lquore Only on festive occasions 
peopl« are allowed to Enanafacture wine for a stipulated 
period and that also on the payment of h definite tax Cf, 

1 For Instance a person who steals a ]ewel or any valoa 
hie article either from m net or royal mannlaotcrles u pnnUhed 

with death c/ I 

P 222 

2 i 

eT^lS.qT I! p 65 



IHE ABTHAS'ESTBl OF KAOTOVA 


sto^OTRoniis I Fi«?5i!tatiir 

asoire^mli^niojf i 

“On occasiooa of festivals, fairs, and soei&l gatbericgs 
permlssioa sball be granted to manufacture wine for four 
days He sbalf ta&e tbe daily tax from those persons 
who are allowed bo maouiacture liquor, until tbe period 
13 over 

i'rom the above it can be seen that tbe king of tbe 
SautiUyan state exoloaivety reserves for himself almost 
all the natural resoaroes of bis kingdom^ 

Ic) Ktnff and (kt people, 

This we shall oiscuss under tbe following four 
headings 

(i) Civil Iiiberty. 

(ii) Bight of taxation, 

(ill) Bigbt to enforce tbe public will. 

(iv) Bigbt of defence and offence 

(») Civil liberty : — Here we take tbe opportnaity 
of explaining this term once for all. Oivil liberty or 
‘ Liberty m society la tbe tight to do aa one pleases 
while enoroachiQg least on tbe wishes of others. It 
toelades ", as Gettel says, “ right to free action and 
immuDity from interference," Tbe State safegnarda tbe 

J P. 121 
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IDEAL& OF ANCIENT BINDQ miTlCS 

tightaof ao lodividnal b; protectitsg him (a)agamst other 
icdiTidnaU aod (b) agamet the goTeromect oritsesecotiva 
organ Againat hia fellow - lodividnala tbe individoal is 
protected by the government, and against tbs government 
protection la afforded to him directly by the State In 
tbe former case it is the government which becomes tbe 
indge, whereas m the tatter that role is assnmed by the 
State itself 

Kow as regards tbe State of tbe Artbas'Sstra, it fully 
kahes oogoizance of tbe first part of civil liberty and as 
each makes every legal provision to safe guard tbe life 
and property of tbe citizen against tbe aDoroaobmeDts of 
bis otbei fellow oitizens This point we shall illastrate 
by taking a few examples 
PBOTECTION OF PERSON 

Agatnit defamation ( 

1 RkiTT * I 

Indnlgene in praise or ceoanre of eqnals, whether 
It be tme or false shall be pnoished with a fine ranging 
over twelve psnse Ofeuperiors with doable the fine 
and o( inferiors with half the fine Of others' wives 
with doable the fine. " 

1. P.103 
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THE ARTflAS'ASTSA OF KADTILYA 

Agamsi assault — 

w.» , ' 

" When a paraon mjQres (another person) by means 
of a weapon he ph&ll be pnoisbed with the highest 
BBiercemeot. Tl be acts eo aadee iatarha^ioo bis baads 
will be out off. If he murders him be shall be banged " 
Affatnsi altempl an It/a — 

" k man who admmlaiara povaon othera ), and a 
woman wbo murders a mao shall (both ) be drowned". 
PROTECTION OF PROFERTT 

(i) gfFgi^ i wrsR 

" Occupation of a buiiding site by force shall be 
pumsbed as theft If taheo possession of by 
another on reasonable gronsds be sball pay a 
compensation ( to its owner ), after considering 
bifl bars anbaistence (SRirwrarg). Encroach, 
meat npon bonodaries shall be punished with 


1 E 234. 
2. E. 230. 
3 P. ICO. 
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the first amercement. De«fraction of bonnfia 
ries ivith a fine of twenty fonr psnas 





' CoQetrnetiog lakes, wells, holy places, moDa^tanes 
and temples io a site pertamiag to another person, sbal) 
be poniehed with the middle amercement *' 

(ill) 

I I 

i^rnr t g^isftydwuisi* i 

" A persoo giTiog bis daagbter is marrisge t*>tboat 
an iWegaV twiWtVfla 

with aootber man, shall be liable to the fine of 9 fi panas 
and also aball be made to restore tbe S'ulka and Stn- 
dhana. A person reeeinng a girl id marriage isitbont 
dirnlgiDg tbe defects of a bride groom aball bavetosaffer 
a fine of donble the above and also tbe torfeitare of 
S'ulka and SlrtdhaM 
AGAIhST IHB LIBEBTT OF A PZIiSO^ 

111 «Jidr ^ 



?T * I 

1 P. I7c. 

a p 189 

S P. 199, 
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TBE ASTRAS'ASTRA OF RADTILYA 

" When a person keeps or censes to keep another 
person in bondage nbo bas do reason to be so treated, 
or keeps or canses to keep id coDSoement a boy ^bo bas 
not attained majority, be eball be ponisbed wttb tbe 
fine o{ 1000 Psaan'** 

(ii) aj . waw- 

^3: 1 353 ^3: I 35513 33§3' 1 
553553 '^3533i3333I- %ij»31531 3‘ I 

" The kiosmeo, vrbo briDg for sale or mortgage 
tbe ble o! a 6'Qdra wbo is ao Arya ( A free man \ aod 
sot a born slave, and rvbo is (yet) a mmor, sbaU be £oed 
12 Paaas, ol a Yats'ya> 24 Penas, o{ a Zsbatriya 
Zi Panes , and o( a Bribraana, 48 Panas In tbe event 
o( strangers doing so, they shall be punished vvitb tbe 
three amercements and capital punishment ( respeoti* 
vely). Tbe purchasers and tbe vritnessea (m tbe bargain) 
shall also be pnoished likewise". 

Proteelion oyainri the government ofieiaJe. 

Beside inakiag snch legal provisions to safe guard 
the fights and prirtlegea ol a cittaen, against tbe aggre- 
8BIOD ol bis lelloW'CitizeD, the state ol tbe Arthas'Astra 
takes dns care to grant him immaoity Irom tbe oppre*- 
siOQB ol tbe boresQcraoy. Eantilya Bpeelally instructs tbe 
1 P, isl, 
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IDEAIS OF AOCJEBT HIEDD POEirKS 
tm. lo k,ep , „r,o, 

'a' u PFavont rpiabahAVIonr on their part 

la the diseheroo o( the.r Jot.a, < ■ p„ ••, he ..j. with 

.true loeight o( , ph,ro.„„h„ ,„i„ 
like her, e,.„h.a yoked 

‘ rs ,3=11 ftgw trfs (Wo’ ' 

“'’..‘□o' '» order to eh.ek 

reelh o,' ! o' ">• "ffiaar. These 

oeted Oft 1^".',!. °“ °' ‘0 '« 

.E..i.« tL?hr°i!'°“'"’ ““ 

tion, A, 8^e Lie”™-"'"'"”® " ”®"'‘ 

, eWK HSTuft’ I 
«‘WT>ll43,r,tr„FTOTr^^,4 ' 

Who07flr donhU, 

coantry IJ h« f, t ® royeaoo congTimDa the 

-Eh:^hrh:!:"r",^o:.:ro'" "• 

>f « «8 Of a BravflF oV, f ^ 

o‘ a grayer character be ahall : u a 

proportion to the em it » ‘ ^ pnoisbed in 

'e(is%w f>,i'trt!9iTO^^S;;S^;^,3,snmi i 

2 P 68 P 615 

nwjTCtirar , 

^'*m TCn'>nMirmni^n,i 
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Tfl£ ARTHA5 ASTRA OF KAUIIIYA 


'‘WbsD a village headman drives ont o{ the village 
a person who is neither a borglar nor an adnlterer* be 
shall be punished with a fine of 5i Paaaa 

* {iiO sw a^'ri, 

tp&i i fcj»w; ' 

if j!i5%, m wiiJifit, 

futmt pH I ?4 w SI 

ffisra. W aisi^. «i^Bli5i!iift^SsiKi. 

H5!!ii(S5iRi> «ib?iwsi nmtiS 

^wstgiswi^i i(icra?ra wi^i w/laig- 

ftra wi jaiSt W!%> 3iiin> oiin^ pH > 

STOini few, wraitRid^ I 

" I( a judge, tbceateoa or chides, or drives out or 
(uDjustlv) Bileocea a litigant, be shall be puniabed mtb 
the first amercemeut, II be dalamea the litigant be 
( t. e. the judge ) shall be pooisfaed srith a fine of double 
the amount* If he does not question vrbat ought to be 
guestioued or questions vrbat ought noi to be questioned* 
or ( even ) having questioned passes it over, or instructs, 
reminds or intimates any litigant beforehand, be shall be 

1. P. 178. 

2. PP.22i-225. 
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liable to the middle amercement. If be does not proceed 
to make relevant inquiries or proceeds to make irrele- 
vant ingairies, drags off tbe basiness Qnneeessarily, or 
postpones it with malioe, or having spent mnoh of time 
makes the litigant leave (tbe court) with disgnst, or 
( purposely ) avoids or overlooks a relevant statement 
( AI’iIhm NITV )j or lends ( personal ) assistance to the 
witnesses, or resumes the case which has already been 
decided, be shall be punished vrith the highest amerce 
ment If be repeats tbe same, be shall be doubly fined 
and dismissed forthwith 

Such are tbe measures which tbe government of 
Kautilye adopts in protecting and mamtaiDing tbe eivil 
rights of its oitisens both against tbe eDcroaohment of 
individuals and the administrative officers The latter 
are subjected to punishment not as tbe representatives 
of the king but as ordinary lodlTldnala of tbe State. 

As regards the other part of oivil liberty which con- 
sists in granting immunity against government and 
wbioh constitutes civil liberty proper, it is not recognis- 
ed and hence not maintained by tbe state of Kantilya. 
Anv action against goveromeal is construed as an 
offence against tbe king and bonca* it is not tolerated 
in the least. Any person, whose interests come into 
conflict with those of the king is regarded as seditions 
and as such is either deprived of bis most rudimentary 
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2. P. 230. . 

3. P. 229. 
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IDEALS OF ANCIENT HINDU POUTtCS 

"A person cavetmg the royal domsina, oatraging 
the sanctity of the harem, instigating the vrild tribes 
( against the king ) creating disaffection in the army of 
the metropolis or of the mofassil. shall be killed by 
bnrniog hia bead and baode, a Brahmana (offender) 
shall be drowned nnto death** 

In presorihing this law, it will be noticed Kantilya 
olten contradicts the maxim that pnoishment aboold be 
always inflicted m proportion to the actual crime com* 
mitted ( g^rTTT^rf^Vl ^ I ) — a maxim 

which IS ennnoiated by himself. It is rather meQnitoos 
to panisb the persons slandering the king with the 
motilatioos of the tongne Ihe mode of executing 
persons who are accnaed of carrying on an nndasirable 
propaganda against the royal person either in hi8 own 
realm or outside is simply repngnaot and aa such it 
seems to ontrim in barbarity tbe aotnal crime committed 
Bnt the prescription of each atnngent laws is the direct 
ontcome of Kantilya 8 abhorrence for sedition When 
be once snapecis any person to be conspiring against tbe 
king he looks npon him aa an outlaw only deserriog to 
be put down by any means In eradicating seditions 

1 This law of tieaton, as Bacdopadhyaya points out, bears 
a yeiy close resemblasoe to the one promulgated by tbe Plante- 
genets In Bnglaiid , 

SeeP 83 Kantilya 
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IDEALS OF ANCIENT BINDU POLITICS 


to hi8 ' political man ’ tha adoption of deeeitf°* 
immoral methods for the sooceasfnl patting down 
foes Socb devices have been abandantly descitP^^ 
the last ioar boohs^ ot the Arlhas^astra. Tbs 
meat of dishonesty, oroelty, violonea aod many other 
vices for the destmction of enemies of the State^ 
receives, in the opinion of Cantilys, general approbation. 
'When be epecifically admonishes the bing tbai* Baeb 
measares OQgbt to to betaken only against traitof* 
the wicked aod not against others ( 

^ ^51 1 ^^3 )*< be implioitly thinks tb»t no 
expe^ienk, however isdiake^ )rom mora'l or 
consideration, can be deemed disbooonrabla whilP 
log with the eoemy. Hence it is that be entertA’P^ 
sernples in advising tbe cooqasror to overcol°° bis 
enemies by nsing such methods wherein moral 
ments are wholly subordinated to tbe exigeni^'^^ 
“political existence and welfare.'* Tbia Kai^tiliyan 
philosophy of expediency is awfnlly frank and in * 
straightforward. All bis dealings with the eoemy 
proceed from the conviction that ha is a veritable viper 
and as snob fit to be annibilatdd by nsing aD8ortlP<^^°°* 
machinations. This Is tbe real psyohologv of tbe sotbor 

5 P.216 Cf alio ’ 

r. tio. 



THE ASTHAS' ASTRA OP KAOTILYA 


ol the Artbas'astra T^hieb has bean bofc grossly mlsrepre- 
sooted or ndicoled by great Sansknc writers like Baoa 
and Dandm that followed him ceataneB afterwards- To 
be bnoft bke l^acbiaTeiti, tCaniilya ‘is not immoral bnt 
□amoral in his politicsV 

The State oi Kaublya does not prorids aay safe* 
guard against goverDmenl'encrDaebmeat beeanse it 
is Btriolly a monarchical state, where, as has been shown 
in the earlier part of the essa^, the king both represents 
the gorernmeat and the State. Bis will is the ** geseral 
will * and oooseqaeotly be is sbsolste m aptbority over 
all indtriduals or associations of individuals within the 
State. As an afasolate sovereign nobody esn claim any 
right against him wbiob nUimately msaus that be gives 
bla subjects no guarantee against interference on bis 
part. Thus like the Dharmas'estraa, the Arthas'astra of 
Santilya does not take oognizance of ‘ civil liberty ' in 
the real seose of tbe term. 

Ui} Right o! tazatioa : — Tbs fioancial system of the 
Kauliliyan governmeot as it appears in tbe Artbab'astra, 
is decidedly of an advanced type. As compared with 
the earlier tss.sysSem which is foaod in the Dbsrma- 
a'Hstras, the one of Baotiliya is heavier and more complex 


L Politlcameorlcs — aactent 4 Sledieva! F. 229. 




(DEALS OF ANCIENT HINDU POLITICS 


&q 3 aa saeb is the mdez ot an adTaoeeS stage o! civi' 
tizatioa sod coaaeqaeat mereaae iQ the daties of State. 

In earljr days tha bnrdeo o( taxation was very light. 
" Peasants ", says Gantoma, tha earliest knorrn law girer 
of India, “ shall pay to the king a tax of one tenth, 
one eighth or^ one sixth (of the prodnca). Some bold 
that (a tax of) one fifteenth (shall be paid ) on cattle 
and gold. A daty ot one twentieth shall be paid on 
mercbandiea and m the ease of roots, frnits, flowers 
medioioes, herbs, honey, meat, grass and fire*wood 
the tax (to be paid ) shall be one sixteenth"**** 

tRfraiTR: i tr#ii i 

'Wrt qs* 1 

In the days of Mann taxation appears to be compa* 
ratiTely bnrdeneome as the rates are appreciably higher 
and items of taxation oamerons Tbos says Mann : — 
" Ot gold and cattle the kiogmay take one fifteenth, and 
of grains one eighth, one sixth or one twelfth part ( as 
tax.) He may also take a sixth park of trees, meat, 
money, clarified butter, perfsmes, medicinal herbs, 
liquids (oil etc ) flowers, roots, fruits, of leaves vege 
tsbies. grass skins ( of animals ), canes, and also of 
earthern Tetseli, and of arUclea made of atones 


1. X 31*27. 

3. VU 139 iS3 
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TBE ASTHAS'A$TBA OP KADTllYA 


Tbe fioaaoial eyefcem tba6 is detailed In tbe Artha' 
s'astra marks a dUtinet advaoee over this simple system 
o( taxation which we find in the Dbarmas'astra liters* 
tore* We proceed to deacriba it below, 

The iollowiQg are the chief sources from which tbe 
state of Kan^ilya derives its income : — (i) Capital, 
(n) eountrysidef {m) mines, (iv) public works, 
(v) forests, and (yi) pastures. 

The locome which flaws forth from tbe capital 
to tbe royal treasnty consists of excise duties levied on 
articles of local prodnotioa like liquor, oils, oottoQ* 
goods etc; taxes oa oourtazans, artisans, warehouses 
( Fanpo samtfAa), and places of 'pihgrimage ( probably 
this was tbe duty of tbe Devatadhyaksht msstioBed hare), 
and tolls collected on city-gates ( Svlkam ), the revenue 
from tbe country ooDsiata of laod assessments of various 
descriptions, ferry dues and road cesses. Tbe assete 
derived from the mines are chieBy the precious metals 
and their other ytalde. Tbe receipts of puhiio works 
are flowers, fruits, and vegetables grown in the state* 
gardens, and those frnm forests consist of the sale of the 
forest-produce (Praptfa), of elepfaanto, and other animals 
and the proceeds from forest Uads wbich are leased ost 
to private individuals. Tne income derived from pastures 
constats of grazing fees levied on cattle and lastly, that 
collected (tom .tiade-rontea is by levies on landroutes 
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and water ways. There are other minor beads of 
taxation t t those levied on loads and beasts ot burden 
by frontier officers and also on tbs issue of passports 
Id addition to these regular taxes there are occasional 
imposts levied on particnlar occasions also These 
dosbtlese are imposed on the people to meet the grow 
ing needs ol an imperial state They are SenaWaMaw — 
contribntiona levied for the subaistence of the army 
( piobahly these taxes were levied ID war times only) 
VUanga this is a tax paid on the oeeasieo of the birth 
of a prince Pr. P Banerjee rightly describes these taxes 
as ' forced benevolences.' Partita -> royalties Anpa' 
yantka — taxes m the form of presentatioos to be made 
to the king * 

As regards the rates ol taxation the land assess 
ment is the traditional one sixth of the prodace which 
in extra ordinary times usnally is raised to one fourth or 
one third C 0/ i5ra«i^ ^ ...... 

I) Besides these there 
are other kinds of taxes on lands sneh as Balt Ptndakara 
Kara etc bat the exact import ol these tsrma is not as 
yet definitely established As to the scale of dnties on 
commodities we give the following table — ' 

1 B 94 

2 F 243 wonld be a better reading 
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l/6t:h — - QQ frQi&3, flotrers graiosf mejtfc and fish' 
l/15th or l/lOkh — oo Imea goods ccjtton-fabnc 
mercury metal aandle^rood etc * 


l/25tb to l/lOtb'-oQ clothes cotton medicioe 
firewood bamboos skins clay pots oils wirie, salt etc. ’ 

Iq connection with merebandiae It Is to be pointed 
out that taxes are levied even on then Bale and benee the 
sale ol any commodity at tbe place ol its Produotion is 
strictly prohibited under penalty of law — 

viT3q'J^r<R5 1 etc * 

" Articles shall not be-sold at tbe place of tbeir pro 
doetion A persoo porobasmg any minerals or salable 
articles at tbe prodnotioo centres shall be fiaed 600 
Fanas.” Ail tbe commodities therefore are taken to 
tbe market and pat for sale fa tbe presence of royal 
oSScers who chareo doe taxes (S'aJkam) tberon * The 
tax on all sales is 1/16 if measnrable by a cobieal 
standard 1/20 If weighed and l/lO if ooantod * Thas, 


\ V 112 
a P 113 

3 p H3 

4 P 113 

6 Beepp 1(K7 IIU 


?TPT«n^ I 
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ia its zeal as it were foe amftBsiDg wealth, the state 
of Kantilya exhausts every possiolo sonree of taxation. 
“No inconceivable resoarce," as Prof. S.N. Sartar, rightly 
remarks, " has been antapped by the Manryan empire”. 

This heavy and complex system of taxation which 
obtains in the state in question obviously shows that the 
hmg never ooneults his people whether in oreating or 
enhancing the sonrees of taxation. There is no maoh* 
maty like a popular assembly of today, tbreogb which be 
Qould manage to consult tbe pnblio id shaping bis fiscal 
policy. In fact, according to Kantilya, tbe people are to 
pay straight way each taxes as are demanded of them by 
tbe king*, Those who fail or avoid ibe proper payment 
of the imposts levied by tbe State, are in hii opinion, 
liable to punishments of veryiug severity. This will be 
clear from the following instances 

(0 W«ir ^^3: 1 

f 3*i 

5K<3qd;F^[4 I 

1. P. SIS. 
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"The sabardmstea of the colleefcat’ g^Q^ral may 
force peasants to raise tbe eammer croi’s Beclanog 
that; any tnjQry to the crops tfaroagh negh^ooce (oa the 
part of the caltivatois ) xvoatd entail the ^QO of doable 
the amoant ( of the total pnee of tba eropd \ they shall 
make entries of ( the qaantity of eeeds-ct^^ ) sown 
IQ the SQWiog season. When crops are rips, they 
(t. e. the royal officers ) %ball prevent tbem ( the eulti> 
vatora ) from remoTine tb® atsDdiDgorop . Who- 

soever tabes away bis own graia sball pay & find eight 
times tbe qaaotity of train rezooved, and vrboever steals 
the corn beloogiag to aootber person shall be liable to a 
fine so times tbe qaaotity stolen and provided tbe robber 
belongs to tbe same comtonnity if be is an ontaider 
he shall be pat to death '* 

(«) ^5 \ ?5?rrf^^r- 

“(The officers) aball take one fon^th share of 
gratae. They shall also exact one half ®f ivory and 
skins of animals and pnnlsb with the first amercement 
those wbo trade in these eommodities witbont obtaining 
tbe reqaired licenc® from tbe State ” 

Bat this does not mean that Santilya favours tbe 
collaotion of arbitrary exactloca oq tbe part of tba king. 

I P 343 
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On the other band, he advisee him to prevent bis 
deputies from indnlgmg id the econonsie tyranny of the 
people He says — 

g'm^ivTrKi^ irsRt ^rtriTO^ i * 

' An officer rvbo collects doable the usnal amonnt of 
revenne eata intd the vitality of the people If he brings 
JO the ezactiooa for the king be may be pardoned 
provided hia offence is slight if grave be may be fined 
m proportion to bis guilt *' lo another place be asks 
the king to protect the agriealtorists from oppressive 
fines and taxations * Agaio be admonishes the 
aoveieigo to raise the emergency taxes (Pranavaft)oDl> 
once and never twice [ «r ®| ] According 

to him taxes shonld be imposed in proportion to the 
paying ability of the people so that they shonld not 
feel their pressure This principle he enunciates in a 
very striking manner He says — 

1 P 68 

8 P 343 

4 P 246 
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'Jtiet as fniite aie gathered from a garden ^benevet 
tba; become ripe in the same \?ay revenne shall be 
collected from the people whenever it becomes npe 
Collection oi revenne or o! fruits, when nnnpe sball 
never be earned os* lest their source may be injured 
causing insmense trouble*’. Is is significant to note m 
connection with this verse that it is purely based on the 
presumption that the right of taration is solely vested 
in the king and the king atone 

Thus though the oitineoe of the Kaafitiyan ^i^tate 
have no voice lo the formation of rules pertainiog to 
taxation, still the king is expected to save them from 
being nndaly exploited 

(in) Ri^bt to coforce fbe public vflU ^Beiog a strong 
and centralised governisenti ( as is evident from the des* 
cription in tbe Aithas'astra of a complicated and elaborate 
system of its administration), the Eautiliyan State never 
takes cognizance of tbs right of Jla oitiseos of direct or 
lodirect participation lo tbe maoBgecaant of tbe affairs 
of the State. Ail autbority issues forth from tbe kiog 
and It la in his name that tbe whole administration is 
oonduoied by an ' all eogrossing ’ bureaooraoy. Tbe 
king and bis oonnoil {llantnpam'at'i which* it will be 
recalled does not lo any way represent tbe public are 
tbe final authority ID bU matters concerning tbe State. 
Doth tbe capital and tbe coOntryside {Janapada) are 
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irootly controlled by the king and practically no flcope 
18 e t for tbe people to exarctsa any political rights As 
lo Ihe capital ,t i, ppa,, Nasaraka ot 

IhaO.tySaoarmlendaot^iho io hi. aaal (or Dotoorra- 
■ao ha, b.ao „roo6l, t„„,d „• . p„,_ 

K Satirar. nodor hlro aro (oor Sflooiio. or Dial 
aiooalofficera ..oh „boo, oh„g, 

rf Ih. o.ly D„do, tb„o Offioor, ,h,„ 

Copa. or Sob d.,u,oo.l offio.,, choa, doty it .. to look 

ortowtoT”"’”;"'’*'"'™"'’”'*"- " ‘w.otr or 
. ° lo them eeparaloly. [ ((Hl^ijn 

»TO->(nrTHra,iii <!5ii«ori> (roRira'r TOrftsfefl 

The ohl.i doty of Iho lo»o offiei.l. .a lo ... that 
trader, aod law ayidioj o.t.eeo, „„di,lorb,d ,o Ibe.r 
reapeolive poraoil. rh.y b.ye ,o provide oiedio.l aid 

om‘L‘?o a “» 

ooeore the pood ..oil„y 
proo.nl, 00, agaip., ft, 

Ihe.e dnlio, they are e.peotod to prevent tbe ooo,o.„.,oo 
^Crimea on the part of the inh.bjtanta *. 

' ttoSod"* ‘ “• »' 

i P 143 

3 See pp 143-147 
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Prodi fcba above it will bo soeo tbafc the admioistra* 
tiOQ of ibe eaijttal town la oxoloairalf manned br tbe 
king tbioQgb bis eerTaDtS4 

In this connection we cannot avoid making a few 
remarks as regards *Tbe Municipal Board’ of Patabputra, 
tbe metropolis of Chandragupta, the account of which 
has been preserved to us by Megasthenes, tbe Greek 
ambassador at hia court. The functions of tbe 'Munioi* 
pal Board* as detailed by Megasthenes* agree m the 
mam with the duties which the KSgaraka and bis enb* 
ordinates are called upon to discharge.* But onrioualy 
enough Kauti\ya makes DO reference whatsoever to tbe 
existence of this oonstitattonai body In charge of tbe 
affafra of tbe chief town of the State. It is probable 
that Megasthenes might have interpreted m the language 

1. Sae 'Megaatbecet't UcCrindle FragmeolSa. 

3 The chapter oa ’Jfafaraia^rantdMt' doohtleeely eon* 
oerns ItseU vnth tbe sdmhdstration ot the oapttal ot the 
State.aBd aot with that ol other ntiee ezleUDg; thereut 
For. as relearn Irom the ehapter on Avruamvetba, it is 
in Dorga where the Uog and his hiaeiloaariee reside 
(See and what Kantilyarelera asiraganinKasaiv 

kaptaiddhi •**' *1^? i43) la 

none else than tbe Psrga ItseU a* II 1* erident trom the 
sentence ooenxtiag bBtoedlatelT on the next psge 

(c/ ^ ) 
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o! bia own coantry theboby of fcowD«oSioia1s beaded by 
the NSgaraka aa meationed to the Arthaa'astra, for it la 
almost impoasihle to coneeiTe of an sleeted ‘Monicipal 
Board* as gOTerning the capital of tbs State referred to 
In tbe Artbas'listra 

PrQ'vioeiaHJariapada)'adiDinistTation is modelled on 
tbe same lines as tbat of tbe capital. The SamaJiarla or 
tbe Collector general is the bead of tbs provinee nndsr 
wbotn are tbe four SfA^miita each to charge of a qnarter 
of tbe Jaoapada Under these ofSeials there are stnse 
roas Gopa$ (tbe village aoeonotants) in charge of five or 
ten villages These latter set op tbe village boundaries 
keep tbe most detailed Cessna of oconpations income 
and expenditnie of men and also watch tbe ooodnct of 
tbe subjects * 

Tutniogr our attention to tbe village administration 
we find that at the bead of tbe villaee there la tbe 
Gramiha or headman appointed no dcnbl by tbe State 

1 PP 141 143 

2 This inference we base os the penal pronsion prescribed 

by Elantilya fat Oramtka failing in the proper discharge of his 
duties (Cl, tfvii 

P. 172) Had he been an ofScer of tbe Tillage elected by tbe 
people there would have been no necessity lor the state of snb- 
lecting him to penalt es whenever be erred In bit pnblio doties 
and thne treating bun as an offioee for tbat wonld have been the 
concern ol tbe people by whose wUl be was bonsS. 
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He 19 assisted by a band o( village etdets or the Orama 
vridhah there being no restnction as to their number 
Snob IS probably the case because the number of members 
'nho form the (village) council vanes according to the 
use and fall in the number of the elderly folk of the 
village Bvery oldman of the village excepting of 
course such a one mitb obieotionabte career and spoilt le 
putation IS as the very term HramatndAaA suggests by 
dint of his ripe age and mature wisdom entitled to take 
active part in the general administration of bis village 
This 18 perhaps the reason vshy the sbrewed author of 
the Artbas'astra refrains from giving any particular 
number as to the etreogtfa of this tittle sotonomous body 
It is thus as Prof. Altekar rightly coDjueturea’ an 
informal and non elsetire* oounoit of tba village elders 
through wbicn the village cocnmanit es exercise tbair 
rights or more approprietly discharge their duties to the 
State 

The following are tbe social dnties entrusted to the 
village elders - 

(1) To take charge of estates belonging to minors and 
tbe property of gcde 

— The elders of the village 

1, P 18 ‘HUtory o! village oommunitles In 'Westeraiij^jj 

3 P 43 and alto Cf 

Ihd p IGi 
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shall protect the propertjr ol minors till they 
attain majority. They shall also preserve the 
property o( the (rlllage) gods ” 

(ii) To decide boandary>dispute9 

TST’ S'S ^ 1 ) "Oiapatea coocetoiog the boundary 
of fields shall be decided either by the elders of 
the neigbbonrbood or ol the Tillage.” 

(uO To keep m good repairs temples, holy plsoes, and 
other religious sites 

^ 5inn5S®5Rftel ?1 the 

absence of tbeir masters, either tbe elders of the 
yillsge or some charitable gentlemen shall repair 
the (dilapidated) embankments, wells, holy placesi 
• ChaityaSi and the temples”. 

These are all the pablio fanctions carried on by the 
Tillage people with tbe assent of the Imperial State of 
tbs Artbas'astrs, Tbe powers retained in the bands of 
the Tillagers, as we bare jnst seen, are mainly those of 
trasteeabip. Tbey baTe no executive powers which are 


1 . E. 169 alto c/. €i*n/3^< 

^ etc P. 168. 

3. P. 171. 
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exercised by tbe village bead meo* v?bo is a Dominee ot 
tbe ceotral goverozneet. 

The oafetire o) fcbs ’vork with which tbe village 
alders are eskrastad hardly warrant tba infareace that 
tbay acjoy or azareise any Vigbt* ol active participation 
IQ the affairs ol tha state. On tbe contrary it clearly 
indicates tba {act that tba centra) government permits' 
its villagers to discharge snob datics as mentioned above 
partly oat of eoartsey to them sad partly with a pnrposa 
of fseilltatmg its admmistratioa. So we may conclude by 
saying that neither lo town nor lo villages tbe public ol 
tbe Kautilyao state olatoa for themselves any political 
right. 

(tti) Rlilht over Stale action (Defence and offence) — 
As 10 internal affairs tbe citizens of tba State with wbicb 
Kautilya is concerned, do not claim any voice in tbe 
management of its external matters aooh as waging war 
or coDclnding peace with tbe Deigbboiiring states. Tbe 
king alone is tbe nltimate aotbority m determining tbe 
exact eonrse of policy to be adopted in accordance with 
tbe exigencies ol time ana place with reference to foreign 
powers Of course, lo deciding tbe particular line of 

1 He U Tested mtb ma^itansl yoTrers as be eon expel 
thieves, adalterereaad erimlnaUrroox the vJlage C/ tHTfl'tW 
HIHI^W^lC^lf {^r?Jr?fotc» P. 172 
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coosoiotiSDeas tbat be is tbo sole proDrietor of bis 
kioRdom This idea q{ propneCorsbip is discernible at 
OTery step in bis dealings ^ith tba neighbooriag states. 
This will be clear from tbe iollowing examples: — 

sjisiipiRi TOUntn sRis^afftra; 
fttniisS i'luPureimilSiai w 
fJirai =ra=r?nfli5ah«5t *11 iv 0aTtffi>i5i<iriiTOi 

ftsi ffTO( ?flWtSS5 II 

" li a blog tbiobs * my coantry is full of soldiers 
aod oorporationa of dgbtmg meo aod it possesses soeb 
( oatnral defensive ) posittOQS, as tnonotains, forests, 
nversf and forts with only one eotranca, and caot 
therefore, easily repel tbe attack of my enemy, or, 
hsTins taken position in ao Impregoable fortress on (my) 
frontier, lean destroy tbe projeotioos of my eoemy, or 
omag to interna] tronbles and loss of energy, zay enemy 
sviU early snfler from the destnictioo of bia works ; or, 
when my enemy ts attacked by anotber king, I can 
indnee bis snbjeots to immigrate into my oonotry tbeo 
be may ansment bis own resources by keeping open 
hostility with inch an eoemy * 

1. P.aC5. 
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(«) ^ J ^ V &f^*T^tTRI»2rT 

i^' *^*11*^*}^ ^ 

Kr?2?ii? «r ” 51^* » 

'* Or the Vijiglsbo may sand his ambassador to bis 
enemy ^ho ishbely to accept peace. Or, baying recaWBd 
the mesaengei of the enemy yvith wealth and dne respect 
he may tell the latter. ” Hero are the presents for lyonc) 
fciag. This is the gilt to yoar qcaen and tba prioee 
Irom my qaeeo and the prince . myself and my kingdom 
are at year ( entire ) dispossU ’* 

Sneh instances, yrbiobara etrsno all oyer the Utter 
half of the work, olearly ehoer. that, like the feadal 
chiefs of Ilarope, the kings of the Artbaa'astra look 
Qpon their kingdoms as (beir own priyate estates Bence 
It IS that the citizens of the Kaotillyan State are com* 
pletely alienated from the enjoyment of any politioal 
right either in its internal adminiatration or in Us dipto* 
matin relations with other co ordloate powers 

The king of Ksntilya exercises proprietory rights 
over bis state becanse, be is. like the Uacbiyetliao 
pnnca, primarily a conqueror’ or the yqiBlsha whose 
sole ambiiioo is to establish hfs political mdaeoca. And 

1 . P. 23?. 
a. Tiaep 409 
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But this apparent BobordmatioD of Dharma to Artba 
ae fiffected by Kautrlya doaa not at all oieao tbat be 
belouga to tbe Gbarvaka eebool of philosophy T?bioh 
denoaticea religion, acoffa at taws and^morufs and bates 
all diaciplioe* '* For, unlike tbe BSrbaspatyas, tbs ez* 
ponents of tbe bedomfitio eebool who ridtcnle thstrayj* 
and describe it ae a mere disgtiiea for mao of tbs world 
(^*^11*117 Xfh I P. 6 ), ha accepts it as 

one of the lores and reeogoisee with great reference tbe 
value of tbeir teaobiog ae beloR helpful for tbe maisten* 
aace of the aootal order. {.ef TciJsfT- 

mvqmr ^ i p 7 ) 

Besides, like the authors of tbe Dbarmas'nstras be 
upholds the eyaeem of four divieioue aad four orders aod 
repeatedly eojotus upoo tbe kioe to keep tbeib mtact * 
He also regards vbe vedic reliRioo with due respect and 
this IS evident when be sllovirs aorse gratuitous gifts to 
tbe priest hood ( C/. srWfl^* 


^S^rj|«T etc. p 46 ) and grants icnoiODity from toll 


duties to all rebeious and SBcrificial requisites ( 

etc p 111)*. But what 


1 5?qr 7^ • 

ncTaiTt SR 11 

* (s Sangtaha) 

2 Cf P 0, P 150, P 40' , , 

• Many of the aboye gootations I owe to Mr ,,® 

paper on the ' Three mam aapeota of the Aiihas aatra 
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IB most sigDificant ol all is Lbst be believes lo the efficacy 
b{ Bbarma or righteoDsoeas. In his opinion, one o( the 
excellences of the tre&soty ( S'o»'a«amp«t } of the State 
IS that it sbonld 'be hoarded by ‘loat means * 
p. 258 ) Again, aeeordiog to Eantilya, a hmg who 
attacks tbe rear of another king wbo bas marched 
against a viitnons king gams advantage, “for ", says be, 
“ one who persecates the vtctaoos king tncara tbs dis- 
pleasoreof hia own people and alao those of others,^ ' Bnt 
the Brahmana la Eantilya risen to bis highest when be 
xefotei the signment of bis wordly minded preceptor 
who holds that treaty based on seeority (Frafi5itu%u) or 
hostage iPra/t^raAc va)is peroaneot, whereas, that which 
is based on troth or oath is qnite tbe reverse* To this 
Kanttlya replies. '* it is not so. Peace ooncluded on the 
basis of honesty or oath IS immntahle both in this and 
tbe next world. Bat wbat is mads on a hostage or 
security la lasting in this world only because it depends 
upon tbe power of tbe person, who stands as a secnrity 
or a hostage' ^fr2?Jr I 5ni^r ^1 in^r? ^ 


1 P 302. 

2 P at3, For tbe toSerpretstios, oi this passage ese 
y 79 of ‘ The Slndtee la tbe Ariliss'Sitta ’* ~Pi22)Iubed 
by tbe Sasiltrlt XAt.nrj AstOoiaVtoit ol tbe Earnatak 
OoUege, Obemr, hi 1939 
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This passage clearly abowe that be believes id tbe 
extatsDce of a brighter world and a higher law. Saco 
extracts bear eloquent testimony to tbs fact that unlike 
the hedonists, the author of the Arthas^astra fatly reeo* 
gotses the excellence of moral law or righteousness. 

But though be believes lo Bharma be is not so 
mnoh concerned with it. As an ardent upholder of the 
teoeta of the Arthas'detra, he wants to impress upon 
the king the supreme importaooe of Artha in this world, 
" All aodeftakmgs,*’ be says, “depeod opoo fiaanoe 
Heass ooe shall first of all see to the treasury * (P. C5.) 
This attitude of Kauttlya towards Dbarma is indicative 
of the fact that at his time the institution of the State in 
India was slowly emerging from the theological stage 

Wrnfifp oflnlereslt. 

Attha being thus the one determinable factor in the 
life of the Sautiiiyao kiag it is in tbs fitoasi of things 
that all bis efforts should be directed towards its acqu! 
sition mainly by making ever fresh conquests. But the 
only thing coodneive to the fraitfot adaption of the 
policy of conquest and exteosioo la the stability of bis 
own governmont which on ita pert solely depends upon 
the goodwill and loyalty of bis sabjeota This, bowever, 
Is only secured when tbo sovereign identifies bis own 
intoresta with those of hie people and benoe it is that 
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Kaut lya sbrewed that ha la otprasair advieaa him to 
1oo\ QpoD tha intereate ot fais aabjects as bis own in this 
famous coat.kt; — 

Tra ^rfcasflciq, » 

jfkwsRT TfSi JniPir 3 f&JT fecfJi' II 

" The bappioGSS of fats |>aap)a is the bappioass of 
tbe kiog, kheir sorrow is his sorrow Ik is the wellara 
of his aub]Sot8 and eok of fais own that will secure bis 
bappiuesa" Especially lu regard tc tbe newly eouguered 
people the adopdoa of this polioT u tbe strooBeat shield 
against despotism It is therefore that under aneb 
oircumsiSQoea Hautilys loatrocts tbe kiog to be oue 
with the oonquered people by respectiug ibeir established 
matitutiooB euetomsi dreae and language, and by showing 
bia faith in tlieic celigions paremts. ( Ci. 
^JTrqi^ffrrgTTr^^ i 

^d?f*J The foremost thing for tbe monaroh intending to 
secure tbe allegiance of bis people to do la not to give 

1 P 39 ~ 

2 P, 4Q9 It Ic needless to remind that this is nothing but 
one of ibs typical Kaatiliysn sxpedienoies It ii sotevror thy that 
^chiavelli gives almost the same advice to hit pnooe lot the 
prssetTatlon ol Dominion and statahty of his gOTernment 

See Dnaziisg pp 215 217, 

~ Political Theories Vol !• 
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nee to sucb factors aa v^onld tend to their degeoeration, 
greed, and disaffection*. 

The second and perhaps the naost Important factor 
that ^onld contribnte to the enceesaful maintenance of 
his home administration and also to his personal safst}’ 
IS the character of the king himaeli. A monarch who is 
a rake or a libertive often ezpeaices bia otcd destruction. 
The loose character of the prince is sorely detrimental 
to the preservation of his kingdom.* And hence m the 
opinion of Kantlya, a ting even thoufcb having an only 
son, bad better not enthrone him, if be is of objeetion 
Ibis obataetet (C/ =1 S^nftsfia PinSa,’ I) 
'When the qoestion arises aeto wbetber the T'vigis'u 
eboold march against an assailable enemy of righteons 
character { ^]/avat.rltft ) ander great odds or tbe one of a 
Vicions nature, then, sceordiog to Eantilya, it would be 
more advantageons to march against tbe latter as be 
says, "the subjects of a virtnoos enemy involved Is 
worse troubles, will help btcn wbeo attacked, whereas, of 

1 sufqisfira. p 377. 

EantUya gives a very reaUstfo deacnptlon ol the raanifolil 
causes ot satiosal discontest wbieh vroold ba at true today as 
they vreta In the days of tbe antbor, Tide, p S7C 

S Tbit point haotilya UlDslratei by taking vaiions 
examples, both ranranlo and blstoTical Tide pp U-12 
8. r.S5. 
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Mqolillsol d.mon>i>J-I‘'» 
tol.l .tamoe lo lt« pWlo"'?'"? »' '^”“’*7!^ 

lta.ld<J~o<,.c.plto 01 »oi»tohT .oJ ll.oonplolo ide" >‘J 
with th.'t ol ths Db.ra>s».l«.— piu»«dy • piaolioPl 
pb,lo.ophatol«>«Sl»l=-OOP'“P»'‘«P ol lb= JlaniT- •>»P»'‘>' 
^,lb «5*ia lo oobluTod 6Ul..-Tb. s.»gb.i-Ob.oa..Bbpl., 
ft woitbp diioiple ol bis mftstet. 

In Iba pteoadms ohftpter ora orilioftllp .nslpsed Ihn 
' conlenta ol the AtSbas'ostrft and colleolod all the malati- 
ala neoeeaary to aaoertain wbothor tba State ol Kantilya 
had at all any olomanta ol modern demootaay, namely. 
ci,il liberty and tba rieht ol the pnblie to onloreo their 
„,11 on the State. These, it is noedloss to obaeryo. oon- 
atituto the very eaaonoo ol democrsoy m the real aenae ol 
the term. Oiv»l Liberty nieaoe tbe right of the public to 
call In qnoation eyery despotio aalion on the part ol the 
Boyornmont. and the right to onlotoo the pnblio will on 
the erooutivo means popnlar oontrol. whethere direct or 
iDdireot, over the general admimstration of the State. 
These follow as the two corollaries from the theory of 
the BubordiDation of the executive to the general will or 
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the State itt the absttack So tbe moat eassotial tcguisUe 
o^democrary is tbals the State should be both diatioct 
from and above the government wbieb should only serve 
as a medium to ezecu e its orders But from the critical 
exammatiOD o( the Arthaa'astra find that no such 
difference ever existed between the executive and the 
State It was the king himaelf who was regarded as 
being identical with the State and as snch there was no 
higher homao authority who oouid control him This 
shows that there was no general will apart from the wil 
of the sovereign As to the various high funetionaries 
o! the State the) were in no way bound by the will of 
the people They were merely the servants of the king's 
own choice and eonseqnently derived no power indepen 
dectly of him. The conception of the king being the 
ultimate authotity in the State owed its origin to the 
instinct of proprietorship with regard to the kincdom 
over which he ruled So with regard to the nature of 
the Baut liyan monareby we arrive at tbe following con* 
elusions — 

( t ) Tbat the king was not at all subservient to 
tbe will of the people 

(ti) That tbe state and the executive were one 
and the same 

fill) Tbat if the mie ol the Bautilyian king was 
benevolent it was due to a sense of 
Dharma and the Inetlnetof self preservation 
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sod not to Roy eoostituiicosf limitations on 
his sorroreigot). 

According to Hauti!) a, tberefo^ei tbo >dos ol ths 
State is firstly, that kingship sboald be identical with 
the State, and secondlj that the Liog sbonld enjoy 
absolnto porrers Bat this idea of the State exactly 
coincides with the one of the Dbarmas'astras which we 
hare noted Iq the coarse of oor dIscQsston over the 
natore of Hinda mooarchy. From this it appears chat 
tboQgh the work soder discQssioo Is primarily a mannal 
of practical polities aod as tocb Barer occQpies Haell 
With the problems of politioal philosophy, yet, Eaotilya 
takes the political philosophy of tbs Dbarmas'Sstros and 
tbe Mahfibh&rata (ot piaoted and treats of tbe practical 
admmlsttatioQ of tbe State to amt tbe growing needs of 
a newly born empire In (act. tbe pbiloaophy of Eantilya 
Is not p rimatij y^ cbiloeoph y of tbej dtataJ^nt that of its 
PX.actica^aiiaiinistcation^ Tbe (oUowiog remarks of 
Banning made m connectioa with tbe philosophy of 
Macbtarelli may b® deacnbe the Kautihyan 

philosophy. ‘ His philosophy, ” observes the learned 
professor * is a stody of tbe art of governmeDt, rather 
than ft theory of the State Ho is interested in the 

establishment and operation of tbe macbmery of goyt _ 
ID the forces throQgh which governmental power is 

eenersted and applied. 

1. S 333 Political Theories. Vol I. 
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‘ The fact the Eactilya was the prime miDj.ster of the ^ 
Bmperor Caaodragapta and also the fact that the admi* 
Qiatrative macbmery described m that book of the 
Artbas'astra entitled ' Adhyaks'praehara *, resembles one 
whose glimpse we obtain, from the partial obserrations 
of Megasthenea^i who was himself an eye witness to the 
• court life of the first Indian Bmperor, eatablisbee that 
\ the Arthas'aatra of Kantilya treats of the administration 
and the state policy of hia kingdom. Unlike the Boman 
JBmpire, the Manryan Bmpire seems tohaye been mainly 
conatituted of aatonomoas State. This appears most 
probable from the following advice which Kantilya gives 
to the congneror with regard to bis attitude towards 
the conquered king who is killed in action Says 
Kantilya:^ 

ST ^ ??TH Hrq g»?3ijg RPT ^ 5;tTT 1 15 STTS 1 « 1 W ^ 
*r»35«raraiaira^* i 

" He should not covet the lands, wealth, sons and 
wives of the king slam ( by bim ), on tbe contrary be 
should install in bis own estatateany scion of bis family. 
He sbonld invest with sovereignty tbe beir.apparent of 

1 Tide pp. Ss 42 ol the Introduotorj eisav oi Piot 
fiadhatumoil ^obberjee to N If.Iiew’s Anaetit Hindu PobCy 
Vol I. 

2. P. 313 
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CONCLUSION 


tbe kiQg who bas died worktop ( either for or asemst tbs 
coQqooTor), all coQqoerQd kioga H fcbas treated loyally 
follow the eooB and gTandrooe at the eonqaeror. Who* 
^ver oti the other band, covota tbe laods, ^ealtb sons 
aod ^(703 of the klog whom be has either slain or im* 
prisooed, t>rovoke9 the Circle ol states and ( tbos ) caosea 
it to take Qp arms against him " 

This policy of conciliation recommended by Hantilya 
and benee fiorelj adopted by his master disciple with 
relereoce to the sabdned kings clearly indicates that 
Ghandragppta was not so mnch after conqneriag the 
territories aod thus bringing them, like tbe Boman 
Emperors oader bis direct control, as be was after 
establisbiug and coosobdatiog bis political snzereigst) 
on all sides o< Uagadba— probably tbe area of bis 
personal rule. He was probably satisfied with receiving 
tegnlar anonities from tbe vationa conquered powers but 
seems not to have tampered with their internal admim* 
strailon. 

{As for these etatesi it must be said that they were 
all monarchical states As to tbe Sazngbas whose 
acquisition on the part of the king Eautilya values so 
much* they must not have been ’ States * in tbe teal 
aecise of tbe word From tbe Artbaa'Setrs they seem to 
b&ve been only corporatlone or clan governments jnst of 
the type of tbe primitive social icstiiuiioss of the Vedic 

1 gi?sp 7 > » p 373 
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Aryans having no spdofio territory of tbeir ov7D.^ The 
Samgbas appear to have been nothing more than 
mercenery gnilde of warriors ( only comparable to the 
Pindaries of later days), making tbeir living either on 
trade and agricultnre or on the profession for which tbey 
V70re naturally fit * The Samgbmukbyas referred to in 
the Arthaa'aatra conld be none else than the leaders of 
BU h corporate bodies ) 

Cbandragupta coold not help following this sort of 
'non aggressive ’ policy with regard to the severalstates 
by which be was sarrounded. in view of the slippery 
condition of tbe times lo which he lived and also in view 
of the fact that be bad to achieve tbe formidable task of 
establishing his away on tbe minds of tbe people, when 
he as an usorper, bad oneted the Nanda dynasty nob 
with traditions Hence we may safely infer that tbe 
personal reign of Cbandragapta might not have been eo 
oppressive to bi<i subjects of Magadba in general and of 
Fataliputra in paiticblar m the midst of wbom tbe 
emperor lived and moved and with whose interests, 
as a worthy follower of tbe Eautiliyan philosophy, he 
identified his own, 

THE END 

1 So far s» tbe Artbas utra li oonoerned, the Samgbaa 
are not mentioned eitber as bolding teintories or melding 
political aatharity ^ 

^ ^5^519^5^ * '• ^raiTi^i»T3rim5i:'p 3,8 
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